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BULBS, ROOTS and SEEDS 
in the JOHN LEWIS CHILDS Tradition 


The new 1940 Flowerfield Catalog tells how 
you can get the same quality of Bulbs, Roots 
and Seeds that made JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
world-famous as a frequent blue-ribbon win- 
ner. It tells all about Flowerfield’s ‘“Bonded” 
Bulbs, Roots and Seeds and the Flowerfield 
Money-Back Guarantee that is sent to you 
with every order! And it contains scores of 
pictures, many in natural colors, of the vast 
selection of Flowerfield offerings. Here are 
a few examples— 














BULBS: OXALIS—Grandmother’s favorite 
Lovely clover-like foliage, pink and 
Easily grown indoors or out. 


revived! 
white flowers. 


(100 for $1.50) 25c doz. 
GLADIOLUS—Cut-flower collection. “Com 
mercial” size bulbs 14” to 1%”. 100 
era rare ore er I $2.00 

(50 bulbs for $1.00) 

ROOTS: CANNA—Special! 6 Extra-large 
roots (2 each of best varieties: President, 
Yellow King Humbert, City of Portland). 

$1.00 
‘DAHLIA—Color Collection (large flower- 
ing). 5 roots, one each of red, pink, scarlet, 
eer $1.00 
SEEDS: 1940—All American Selections: 
AGERATUM—Midget Blue ..... Pkt. 25c 
SNAPDRAGON—Rosalie (pink)..Pkt. 25c 


-40c 


(One packet each of Award Winners). 


ol 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
154 Parkside — 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 

I enclose $. ... Send me at once the 
items which I have listed on the enclosed 
sheet, quoting the prices adyeftised above. 

( ) Check here if you Wish us to send our 
1940 FREE Catalog. 
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Readers’ Own Corner | z steel 


(Continued from page 170) | 7 Here is j - ae ? 
Note from Native Plant Authority | the answer 4 : ch \ 
* % oO 






To the Editor: 
READ Mr. Hay’s article [December, | for every 
p. 541] with much interest. Apparently 
Mr. Hay has fallen into the error common a 
to visitors from abroad—that of allowing | gar en 
very brief, and casual, surveys to serve as | 


a basis for opinion. problem ” o 


While phrasing his statements as ques- 






tions, Mr. Hay leaves the impression that The Bulletin of the 
we, as a nation, know little of, and care Gotten Cinisal Meten. Bsa 
little for, our native flowers. This is far | ey 


from being a fact. There is a very definite © jaws 
and growing interest in wild flowers in 
America. 

If Mr. Hay did not find Eustoma rus- 
sellianum under cultivation, there are two 
probable reasons: E. russellianum is, to 


an unusual degree, a “homesick” plant America Be, 
seldom thriving away from its native habi- 


tat. Many other showy natives are too 


newly brought under cultivation to have 
become adaptable. This does not mean, 
however, that our gardeners have ceased an wm rete) 


trying, or that their efforts are entirely 
devoid of results. 


Another reason for the absence of wild by LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


flowers from gardens is that the true flower Director of the School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa. 
lover—one having the sympathy and under- 


standing necessary to success with wildlings and JAMES BUSH- BROWN 


—is more likely to be found in the country 
home, or on a side street of the small = Here’s what it gives you—in clear, simple, practical text, and with 








town. Thus, the result of his, or her, hundreds of pictures and diagrams—EVERYTHING ABOUT: 
labors is often unseen by the visitor who 
confines his survey to “the gardens of Soil and Soil Improvement | Flower-Pot Gardens 
re) Pa Garden Design | Coldframes and Hotbeds 
P "s yretere ‘e oO Lustome “Us s | 
a ee ee Construction Problems | The Small Greenhouse 
sellianum as “that purple beauty from 
Nebraska” irks me. He should see acres Lawns House Plants and the 
of these purple beauties from Texas bloom Ground Covers Window Garden 
ing in their native habitat. Such a sight Vines The Culture of Plants in 
should convince anyone that the Texas T Nutrient Soluti 
Bluebell is “from Texas”—as much so as rees utrien oluuons 
the more widely publicized, but less beauti- Shrubs The Home Fruit Garden 
ful, Texas Bluebonnet. ‘ Hedges The Home Vegetable Garden 
With best wishes for the suecess of Annuals Garden Practices 
vour crusade in behalf of our many beau . . ‘ 
tiful native flowers.—L. H. BRIDWELL. Biennials - Tools and Garden Equipment 
Herbaceous Perennials Propagation 
Bulbs, Corms, and Tubers Plant Diseases and Pests 
Garbage Can Dahlia Storage Lilies Diseases and Insect Pests of 
Questioned Roses Trees and Shrubs 
” Rock and Wall Gardens Diseases and Insect Pests of 
To the Editor: The Woodland Garden Common Garden Plants 
geo gy in garbage eans! Sounds Water and Bog Gardens Miscellaneous Insect Pests, 
as if Mr. Longley were writing of Ga . 
what he had imagined, but not tried. His The Herb rden Rodents, and Animals 
last weiks ave, “SE ta wall be look ot them City Gardens | Garden Calendar; Maps 


occasionally.” You bet it is. I put a can 
full of Dahlia tubers away in a garbage 
can as an experiment, laid on newspapers, 
and put on the top. In the spring they were 
as black as coal, and_ like soup.—N YE 
BurcGess, (N. Y.) 


Up-to-the-minute; complete; arranged and indexed so that every fact about 

| every flower and vegetable is instantly available: washable binding — 
AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK is the one book that you need for 

daily use in making your garden successful. 1222 pages. $3.50 





The new, moderately priced, authoritative volume on an important garden subject 


Gladioli, Gladiolas, Gladioluses .. . Trees and Shrubs 


To the Editor: 
AY I ask if you can do anything for Landscape Effects 
1 about Gladiola. Gladiolas. for folks 
who find Webster’s Gladiolus, Gladioli or by MARIAN CRUGER COFFIN 
the often desired Gladiolus, Gladioluses. 


bon, dan clmeheneneen. A well known American landscape architect here gives an informal statement 


of the principles of taste in landscape design, and a full exposition of the 
choice of material, its placimg and cultural needs. It is designed to help the 
owner of the small place, especially. With 54 beautiful photographs. $3.00 


Locally, in a Gladiola growing region, 
Gladiola, and Gladiolas as plural. are ac 
cepted. “Glads” is rather juvenile, and 











Gladioli admittedly pedantic. One of our Buy It From Any Bookseller 

lie Sonn ete e uk MS | CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS + NEW YORK 

“my Gladdie corms!” . America’s Garden Book is a companion volume to AMERICA’S COOK BOOK, 
Must editors, too, become slip-shod !— which is as valuable inside your house as the Garden Book is outside. 3417 

MILDRED NorToN ANDREWS, ( Mich.) tested recipes, 1005 pages, washable binding. $2.50 
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THE FINEST 
leur Roses 


Among them are the famed new 
Horvath’s Setigera Hybrids which 
stand a lot of abuse. Highly disease ’ 
ae ; te Rose Mercurius 

resisting. Easy to grow. Some have 

ae ee : . —_ Large flowered apricot- 
blooms 5 inches across. Climbers, cia climber. Opens 
dooryard, and bush ones. Many are slowly. Does not fade. 


Heavily _ foliaged. f 
truly grand rose. Each 
$2.50 


perpetual bloomers. 


Outstanding Catalog 


All of them, besides numerous | be found in any single book 


other test-proveh roses of the | you can buy. 
finest sort, are in the catalog. 
Many shown in full color. It 
contains helps on gardening 
and cultural directions not to 


Send five 3 cent 


stamps to cover handling and 
carrying cost. Or we will send 
it 25¢ express collect. 





AMERICAN 
AGENTS FOR 


70 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 






























color to 


Add weeks 


garden— 


of glorious your 


This book will introduce you to new and 
ever more attractive varieties of "mums 
—show you how to plant and care for 
them in order to achieve best results— 
how to breed varieties of your own, 


Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 








By Alex Cumming, Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 
168 pages, illus. $2.50 

 ‘¢e CUMMING has investigated and experimented for years with the hardy 

chrysanthemum, Not only has he introduced new colors and new forms into 

this family, but he has strengthened their fiber and given them a frostproof 
hardiness. Here is an entire book devoted to their hybridizing, raising and care; 
accompanied by many helpful photographs. Brilliantly written, packed full of easily 
digested gardening information, it is guaranteed to open new worlds of hardy 
chrysanthemum beauty to all who read it. 


If you have a pet plant 
if 
If you would control the blooming season by greenhouse culture 
If you would act the part of breeder yourself 


Here the manual of careful, 
cedures that will help you. 


you want to increase by cuttings— 
you find fascination in growing large quantities from seed— 


is experienced-tested methods and _ pro- 


(Mail the coupon below for 10 days’ examination on approval.) 






MERE RRR SEER FCBesee ese eee 
. 

5 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

® Send me Cumming-Hardy Chrysanthemums for 10 days’ examination on approval 

- In 10 days I will send $2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book ystpaid. (We 
ea bay postage on orders accompanied by remittance. ) aa? 

. 

- I ana d g gn Rl eGam @ GU mIRlaa RW RS SUE RIS SCR.S. mdb 6.) eer eee Ores * 

oa 

oo iddress - 
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ee eee Oe EE on. c 66 dob pb SS 0HK 06d de Oe hele eee re Oe bbe ba 0 eee 
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= COMMERY on cdc 0008660000508 6500s 6 eee Se eee ces ecsees FG-4-40 
: (Books sent on approval in F and Canada only.) 
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ADDED 


(Weeks of 
Beauty 


FOR YOUR 
HARDY GARDEN 


NEW, RARE VARIETIES 
of famous BRISTOL 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


and other Garden flowers 


ACACIA—A profusion of small, glittering, 
fragrant, sulphur-yellow semi-double blos 


soms, remarkably frost resistant. 


AUTUMN LIGHTS- 


bronze, semi-double 


Masses of coppery 


Give your fall garden weeks of blossoms with gleam- 


ing orange tone, 2” or more in size, 
added life—a symphonic profu- GLEAM 0’ GOLD—Splendid primrose yel- 
sion of glorious color—by or- low pompon, 3” or more across, Carrying 
a A x quantities of flowers on strong branchy 
dering this famous mew Bristol stems. 
assortment now! Easy to plant, GOBLIN — Warm bronze and _ sparkling 


gold pompon, 2” 


on wiry, 


across; unusually graceful 
easy to grow, each plant fur- branching stems. 
nishes an abundance of blos- 


soms the first season. 


PRICE—50c per plant; any 12 plants $5.00 
-add 10% for packing and shipping East 
of Mississippi; 20%, West of Mississippi. 


BOX 32, BRISTOL, CONN. 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG Aree 


Bristol's famous 32-page catalog illustrates and describes 





hundreds of plants for the hardy garden, ornamental and 
fruit trees, flowering shrubs, choice perennials, hardy roses, and 


other select nursery stock, including the famous BRISTOL 
HYBRID KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 








FRENCH 
LILACS of 


RARE BEAUTY 


If you are looking for the very finest 
in own root French Lilacs we can supply 
you from the largest stock in America. Our Lilacs cover a list of 
over 80 varieties of the very finest kinds in both doubles and singles 
in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, reds, red purples, purples 
and whites. We carry almost everything in French Lilacs tight down 
to date and can supply all sizes up to 6 feei. 





Brand’ Superb 
PEONIES 





Peonies can also be planted in Spring 
and we have 10,000 vigorous roots, 
in more than 100 varieties, ready to 
~~ Nowhere else can you find 
a iarger and finer collection from 
which to make your choice. They all 
have Brand’s world-famous repu- 
tation behind them and every root 
is a “Brand Division” with three or 





more eyes, 





Flowering Shrubs, Ornamentals, Trees 


Our Dual Purpose Flowering Crabs, 





Bush Cher- OUR 


ries, Double Flowering Plums, Chinese Elms and | ILLUSTRATED 
other Ornamentals are a good investment for grow- 1940 

ers who appreciate prime healthy stock true to CATALOG 
oe IS FREE 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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Fool-Proof Californian Wild Flowers 


These natives of the sunny West will succeed almost anywhere 


O matter how lenient one is in pick- 

[ ing out fool-proof plants, some- 

thing must be left to the one 

who grows them. A home gardener in 

the northern middle states might succeed, 

while one on the Atlantic Coast or in 

the South fails. It might be the fault of 

the gardener or it might be the climate 
or soil. 

[I have sorted and re-sorted this list 
of fool-proof Californian wild flowers for 
gardeners, and finally boiled it down to 
these 15 annuals. I have grown them 
myself in the North Atlantie states, and 
I know of many people in all parts otf 
the United States who have also grown 
them. They are amateur gardeners and 
yet their reports glow with enthusiastic 
success. 

Any one who has experimented much 
with wild flower growing knows that there 
are wild flowers which cannot brook the 
restrictions and impositions of civilized 
gardening. They would rather die than 
live in chains. And there are wild flowers 
which endure, even relish, the treatment 
we give our ordinary garden plants. 
When I wild-flower-gardened in the East 
I found that there were more of the 
latter sort than there were in 
California. Here we water our 
gardens during the bone-dry 
summers; most California wild 
flowers are so used to these 
‘ainless summers that they have 
now come to demand them and 
so must be grown in a separate 
place. 

The annuals spoken of here 
ean all be grown in among the 
plants of eastern gardens. They 
san, as well, be planted to flock 
by themselves, and to take what 
drought or summer’ showers 
come their way. The massed 
colors, incidentally, are lovely. 

All of them will grow in 
ordinary loam, in light soil or 
heavy soil. Though they have 
their preferences, all will grow 
in sun or part shade. Most of 
them will stand a good deal of 
dampness until they are several 
inches high, but for best results 
they prefer not to be drowned 


during blooming time. Cali- 
fornian wild flowers in their 
native homes revel in a very 
rainy winter and wet early 


spring. If the season is, in- 
stead, a very dry one, many of 
the seeds will not bother to 
come up at all. They simply 
wait until a year comes round 
which suits them, a year when 


LESTER ROWNTREE 


they feel there is enough moisture in the 
vround to give them a good head start. 
They don’t mind a .bit of drought when 
once they have begun blooming, though 
showers which come from that time on 
help to lengthen the blooming season. 
Two of the many Gilia species are 
often used by gardeners to give an airy 
featheriness to plantings which need 


lightening. Even those Gilias which earry 
their bloom in rather crowded round 


heads do it with grace, for their stems 
are tall and loose and slender, their leaves 
delicate and laey, and their small flower 
heads wear a halo of protruding stamens. 

Gilia capitata has close flower heads 
and the shade of its blue varies with the 
location. Light blue is the most com- 
mon, but I have found it in white, smoke 
blue, lavender, light purple, and sky blue. 
In a garden where it gets good loam and 
plenty of moisture when it needs it- 
which is early in its eareer, and especially 
if it must work its way up through other 
plants—it may be 3 feet tall, but usually 
it makes a foot high, open growing plant, 
the lacy light green leaves mostly near 
the base. 

Gilia tricolor is lower growing, about 





9 inches tall, and has loose elusters of 


flowers, which are individually much 
larger than those of G. capitata and 


rather phlox-like. The petals are lilac, 
edged with purple, and the throat is gold, 
strongly marked with bright blue or pur- 
ple. There is also a white, gold and 
purple form and the common name for 
both of them is “Bird’s Eye Gilia.” 

Most wild flowers, in their native habi- 
tats, are more close-set than they ever are 
in gardens, because myriads of seeds 
drop and there is practically no thinning. 
You can create this massed effect in your 
garden, or you can sow the seed thinly, 
or thin out the seedlings. With the latter 
treatment you will have larger plants and 
usually longer blooming ones. I find that 
wild flowers do not like to grow singly. 
They are gregariously minded, seeming 
to rely a good deal on one another, and 
look their best and happiest in close 
companionship, though this companion- 
ship might just as satisfactorily be that 
of plants of an entirely different kind. 
My most successful plantings of annuals 


usually contain from 6 to 12 different 
species, all of about the same vigor, 
blooming at about the same time and 


liking the same exposure. This 
vives the wild effeet people usu- 
ally want, especially if there is 
a background of 
trees, rather 

or bare wood. 

There must be over a hun- 
dred native Californian com- 
posites which would make fine 
additions to the garden, but 
they are not all fool-proof. 
Some are alpines and many are 
desert flowers, both sorts inad- 
visable when novices take to 
gardening. Nevertheless the 
three yellow Daisies I am ree- 
ommending do not by any 
means exhaust the list of 
rough-and-readys. 

Baeria gracilis (or any of 
the annual Baerias, for that 
matter, but let’s take gracilis) 
undoubtedly likes company. 
You ean tell that when you see 
it massing itself in early spring 
along the coast, over the slopes 
of hills, and in sunny valleys. 
There are places where almost 
every inch of ground is smoth- 
ered by this little bright yellow 
6-inch Daisy, which Californi- 


shrubs or 
than of concrete 





Godetia amoena is a tall grower 

which in spite of its 3-foot 

height and tendency to self-sow, 
is well recommended 
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Gilia tricolor is another California 


ans eall “Sunshine.” Standing alone it 
is nothing very special, but sown in rifts 
and patches at the edge of garden paths, 
it is quite telling. 

Layia platyglossa, Tidy Tips, is a lit- 
tle taller, with flowers a little larger, the 


tips of the petals evenly edged with 
white. In some parts of California it 


covers the ground as thickly as Baeria 
does and in the garden it is particularly 
lovely with blue flowers, blue Pimpernel, 
for instance. 

Sea Dahlia, Coreopsis maritima, gets 
its name because it grows along coastal 
bluffs (sometimes with the wayes spray- 
ing its face) and because its big vellow 
flower looks like a single Dahlia. Coreop- 
sis maritima grows 2 feet tall and more, 
With feathery suceulent bright green 
leaves and brittle fleshy yellow-green 
stems. It is often a perennial in tem- 
perate climates, developing a big thick 
earrot-like root, but since it begins bloom- 


ing while very young and goes on 
blooming for a long time, it is best to 
treat if as an annual. It seeds itself 


all over my hillside, coming up through 
low bushes, getting in among the bulbs, 
and jumping the little canyon to appear 
among the Bush Lupines on the other 
vide. The bloom tops a 
leafless stem, and is one of 
flowers I know. 

Lupinus succulentus, the Blue Lupine, 
is a good old standby, a quick grower, an 
early bloomer, and fonder of moisture 
and a rich soil than many Californian 
Lupines are. Give it plenty of room 
and put it near some bright-flowered, not 
too leafy plant, for the Lupine has much 
lush foliage and the flowers, growing 
along 9-ineh stems above the 10-ineh 
plant, are a rather dark blue-purple. You 
often find it, in its home, with the golden- 
flowered Mimulus guttatus, the two of 


long, almost 
the best eut 





Nemophila insignis, or Baby Blue 
holds its head above weeds and _ grasses. 
The flowers are greatly improved under 


cultivation; they’re growing wild here 


Eyes, 
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native which will 
thrive thousands of miles from its native home 


them brightening wayside 
ditches and hollows where 


moisture has lingered. Other 
color combinations can be 
planned with Californians. 

Lupinus densiflorus and 
any of its many varieties 
make good garden annuals. 
They are widish plants, 
smaller than Lupinus sue- 
eulentus, with a rather stiff 
erect central stem, bearing 
flowers in dense whorls 
along its upper 8 inches. 
Below and around this cen- 


tral stem, side branches of 
leaves and flowers make, 
when there is room tor it, 


a neat, evenly shaped plant. 
Lupinus densiflorus itself is 
pale lilac, but there are 
white, yellow, lavender-blue 
and dark purple varieties 
and a very grand one with 
fat spikes of lilac, white and 
purple mixed. This is a 
rather late bloomer. When- 
ever I see it coloring the 
erassy slopes I know that 
spring is over and that the 
sturdier flowers of summer will soon re- 
place the daintier ones of spring. 

Godetias bloom at about the same time 
as Lupinus densiflorus and we call them 
“Farewell-to-Spring.” There are a good 
many species, but Godetia amoena is as 
foolproof as any. It is tall—otten 3 feet 
—straight and rather slender, and the 
large flowers are lilac-pink with a large 
crimson blotch at the base of each petal. 
It is a tremendous selfsower with me 
and I have to keep constantly weeding it 
out from among lower plants and push- 
ing it back where it belongs among the 
taller ones. This is one of the Godetias 
the hvbridizers have used in producing the 
garden forms. 

The closely related Clarkias give us 
many dainty flowers, more delicate than 
the horticultural hybrids. Clarkia pul- 
chella, trom ‘northern California, is a 


slender 8-inch plant with round, rose- 





pink, deeply slashed petals and its variety 
alba is a lovely thing, with broad satiny 
white flowers on slender stems which 
wave when the wind stirs them. 

Children eall Collinsia bicolor “Chinese 
Houses” because the tiers of whorled, 
deeply lipped flowers suggest Chinese 
pagodas. The lower lip is deep rich 
purple and the upper one white or light 
lilac; sometimes you find a white one, 
and in the foothills there is a very dark 
purple form with hardly any white in it. 
Give your Collinsias a little shade if vou 
ean, and they love rich leaf mold. They 
are about a foot tall and congregate on 
wooded banks, often growing with blue- 
purple Trailing Nemophila and = Lark- 
purs, and massed so closely that you 
cannot see their apple-green leaves. 

The California Phacelias are rather 
overwhelming in number; most of them 
are annuals though there are a few very 
lovely perennials. The funnel-shaped 
flowers, with protruding stamens, are set 
in long eurving spikes which uncoil as 
the flowers come out and look something 
like large Heliotrope spikes. They vary 
in size and shape of plant and shade or 
color of bloom but Phacelia tanacetifolia, 
whose common name is Wild Heliotrope, 
sometimes reaches 3 feet. It is not a stiff 
plant anywhere and is almost limp in 
part shade, where it ought to be grown 
among other plants which will support 
it. Sometimes you find it in thick masses, 
often with Gilias and Layias, its violet- 
blue harmonizing well with the 
vellows and the Gilias’ 
blues. 

The loveliest thing. about Mentzelia 
lindlevi is the puff of long yellow stamens, 
almost as long as the five golden petals 
which spread out to hold them. Ment- 
zelia’s common name is Blazing Star, and 
with good reason. 


Lavia’s 
lavenders and 


The flowers, 3 inches 
across, have a silky texture and there is 


a trace of vermilion at the base of each 
petal. The plants are usually a foot or 
more tall, but in years when rain was 


scaree, or 


suit 


when it had come too late to 
them, I have seen Blazing 
(Continued on page 199) 



























LTHOUGH April gardening is very 
important, much caution must be 
observed in the earliest plantings, 

else many disappointments may result. 
To minimize this condition, plant only 
the hardier vegetables now, unless you 
are prepared to protect them from frosts. 

As soon as possible, prepare the soil. 
Stable manure, previously spread over 
the garden, gives lasting results when 
spaded in. Wherever it is unavailable, or 
too expensive, compost makes a good 
substitute. Even this is better when 
manure is added. Needed elements may 
be added to a compost heap by spreading 
commercial fertilizer, or other special com- 
pounds, between layers when the compost 
pile is in the making. 

Many gardeners prefer a good commer- 
cial fertilizer, sifting it over the ground 
and working it in during planting time, 
also adding it to the soil when the plants 
are in the ground, after which cultivating 
will place it where it does the most good. 

Vegetables fairly safe to plant are 
carrots, parsnips, onions, peas, beets, 
salsify, spinach, radishes and onions. 


Carrot seed should be sown in drills 
about 14 inches apart, dropping them 


sparingly. Parsnips ordinarily grow to 
a good size, and if more than one row 
is planted they should be placed about 
18 inches apart and the seeds sown 
rather generously. Parsnip seed is slow 
to germinate, and under certain condi- 
tions, such as dry weather, it does not 
come up in full. If they come up too 
thick, when the third leaf has unfolded 
the plants may be thinned to about 5 
inches apart. Salsify, or vegetable oyster, 
may be planted in drills about 15 inches 
apart, and as the seeds usually germinate 
well, they need not be sown too thick. 
The plants should stand about 4 inches 
apart. 


NIONS are used so many ways that 

it is advisable to plant quantities of 
them. For early outdoor sowing, Yellow 
Globe is very satisfactory as it will stand 
most of April’s vagaries. Sow in rows 12 
inches apart, and thin to 3 inches. The 
small plants that are pulled may be trans- 
planted to another row with very good 
results, especially if plenty of moisture 
is in the ground. The plants of Bermuda 
and Spanish onions, which may have been 
started a number of weeks ago in flats, 
should be set out in late April. Looking 
forward to another spring, in late April 
it is advisable to sow a row of a hardy 
variety, for sets. Sow quite thick as it 
is the tiny onions you want. When the 
tops die down, perhaps in late July, the 
little sets must be pulled and dried. In 


November, or even December, part of 
them may be planted; the remainder 
should be stored for planting in the 
spring. 


As soon as the ground is 
spinach, lettuee and 
for planting. 


workable 
radishes are in line 
As an old doctor onee said: 


First Vegetable Sowings 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


“Get your spinach planted 
even if you must go out and 
stick the seeds in the mud!” 
Of course, this first plant- 
ing is to be followed every 
week or two by additional 
sowings, especially of let- 
tuce and radishes. Endive, 
chard and kale are all 
healthful salad plants and 
should be sown accordingly. 

The first sowing of beets 


may be done by middle 
April. When the plants 
come up too thickly they 


may be thinned to 3 inches, 
and the plants removed may 
be transplanted to another 
row with small loss. 

Early cabbage may be set 
out in late April, as well as 
a few tomato plants, but one 
must be prepared to cover 


them on_ frosty nights. 
Quart berry boxes make 


ideal coverings for all small 
plants and they are also in- 
valuable to use for protec- 
tion from the sun the first 
few days after transplant- 
ing. In that case the boxes 
may be removed at sundown, unless there 
is danger of frost, replacing them again 
in the morning. They are very easy to 
handle as one box slips into another, 
and so are soon gathered up. 

If the garden plot is large enough, a 
few early potatoes may be planted in 
April. New potatoes and fresh peas 
make a very tasty combination, and they 
are especially enjoyed when they come 
from the home garden. An early matur- 
ing potato should be procured. Cut the 
potatoes so that from one to 3 eyes are 
in each piece planting 4 inches deep and 
from 15 to 18 inches apart in the row. 
Potatoes require rich soil to do well, but 
a commercial, potash fertilizer will do 
wonders if the ground is not naturally 
rich. A little fertilizer placed in the 
bottom of each hill, then covered lightly 
with soil so that the potato does not rest 
directly on it, is perhaps the best method 
when just a few are to be planted. 


den. 


A few early cucumbers are a welcome 
addition to the garden. As the vines are 
very tender they cannot safely be planted 
outdoors until May. But when early May 
comes we can just as well have sturdy 
cucumber plants that will waste no time 
blossoming and bearing. Place a piece of 
sod, grass side down, in a shallow box or 
an old pan, and into the sod stick the 
seeds. The long green variety is always a 
favorite for slicing. The sod should be 
kept in a warm place, and after a few 
days place where it will get plenty of 
light, and sun if possible. The seed will 
come up in different parts of the sod, 
and when it is time to put them in the 
garden the sod may be eut into sections 
with a sharp knife without disturbing the 











Several 


Courtesy Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


The soybean is the latest addition to the vegetable gar- 


edible varieties are now available. 
are used like shell beans 


They 


roots. Bury each piece in rich earth, with 
just the plants sticking out, but be sure to 
protect them if a frosty night 
along. 


comes 


Look Before You Plant 


BENJAMIN Kerecu, (N. Y.) 


fa planting large or small clumps of 
perennials, vines or shrubs, presented 
by a friend or neighbor, thoroughly ex- 
amine the mass of roots for grass and 
weeds, unless the donor’s garden is weed- 
Many a weed and root may 
be set to growing in one’s. garden by 
planting it with cultivated plants. Do 
not merely remove the few roots in sight, 
but set the clump in a pail or basin of 
water until the soil is thoroughly soaked 
and will all fall away. 


o 
So) 


less. eTass 


I once saved myself from planting 
quack grass in my garden by treating a 
division of hardy Phlox in the above 
manner. And in a clump of Spiderwort 
(Tradeseantia) I found not only the roots 
of a creeping, rapidly growing weed, but 
a nice, purple Johnny Jump-Up and a 
few good Tulip bulbs. The first iris 
borers I ever saw—six or seven of them— 
same in a division of Iris roots which I 
had coveted for some time. 

:True, we are often advised to leave 
all the soil around the roots, so as to 
disturb them as little as possible. While 
this may be a good rule for some plants 
in some cases, it makes no difference with 
husky perennials, especially when they 
are in a dormant condition. 


Photo by Robert V. Brost 


The herb garden of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Par- 
sons combines varieties of varying heights and 
textures in a most satisfactory way. From 
“America’s Garden Book” by Louise and James 
Bush-Brown. Courtesy Scribner’s. 

















Herbs 


HATEVER you may have known 

of herbs up till now, you have no 

doubt been impressed only with 
the great usefulness of them in cooking, 
in medicine and in household prepara- 
tions. True enough, from ancient times, 
herbs have always been essential to man 
for those purposes and are as much used 
now as formerly. 

A great misconception, however, has 
grown up about herbs, that they must be 
dull, green, uninteresting things because 
they are useful and that they could not 
possibly be beautiful. But, strange as it 
may seem, it is to the very beauty of 
herbs that we owe our flower gardens. 

In the Middle Ages, because of the very 
limited land space within castle walls, the 
admittance of a plant to the garden was 
granted only upon proof of usefulness, as 
the housewife depended solely upon herbs 
for her food flavoring, medicines and 
household preparations, there being no 
corner groceries or drug stores then. But 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, with Eng- 
land safe from enemies within and with- 
out, the walls of defense around private 
dwellings were no longer needed and 
gardens began to spread out. Gardeners, 
then as now, cudgeled their brains for 
new ideas and finally hit upon the Garden 
of Pleasure, distinctly an innovation. And 


where did the gardeners turn for their 
beautiful plants? To their medicinal 


garden, to be sure, and a good deal of 
transplanting went forward. Hollyhocks, 
Cornflowers, Bleeding-Heart, Sunflowers, 
Iris, Peony, Primrose, Violets, Crocus, 
Pyrethrum, Larkspur, Roses—all of these 
herbs now breathed a little easier since 
the thrifty housewife was less likely to 
invade the flower garden for raw material 
for heart stimulant or cough medicine. 
These herbs were now established with 
intent to be ornamental though they still 
might be seized upon in a poor growing 
year. Most of you have lovely clumps of 
these flowery herbs in your garden, but 
you will also find them raised commer- 
cially by the acre for our medicines. 
Every one may be found in any list of 
erude drugs. 





URELY these herbs are not uninter- 

esting in spite of their being very 
useful. Ever so many visitors are simply 
amazed, in going through my garden and 
seeing old friends. They exclaim, “Why, 
[ have those in my garden. I didn’t know 
they were herbs. What do you use them 
for?” When I say that I do not use them 
but that they are the basis of commercial 
preparations, the visitors are astounded 
to know that some of the herbs are strik- 
ingly beautiful and promptly make the 
few kinds they grow in their own garden 
the nucleus of an herb garden which 
rapidly inereases as they realize the 
beauty that little-known old time plants 
ean add to the garden. So this season, 
instead of that annual frantic search for 
novelties to fill in spots in the garden or 


for the Flower Garden 


ROSETTA E. CLARKSON 


Author of “Magic Gardens” 


to make another plot of something differ- 
ent, why not increase the number of herbs 
now in your garden? 

There are many colorful herbs that are 
just longing to find their way to your 
already lovely garden. Space permits the 
discussion of but a scant dozen, but once 
they are established, you will search for 
more and more of these decorative plants 
that have for centuries lived in such an 
aura of lore and legend that they will be- 
come definite personalities in your garden. 
Here is a “must” list for this year: Woad, 
Lady’s Bedstraw, Wild Senna, Rue, San- 
tolina, Angelica, Bergamot, Borage, Hys- 
sop, Winter Savory, purple Basil, golden 
lemon Thyme. 

Woad (Isatis tinctoria), about 3 to 
4 feet tall ending in racemed panicles 
of small bright yellow flowerlets, makes 
a sunny high spot in any garden. The 
4-inch-long leaves resemble arrow heads 
which at the base clasp the stem. For 
luxuriant plants, a fairly fertile soil is 
needed. In early days Woad was grown 
in large quantities for the blue dye ob- 
tained by steeping the bluish green leaves. 
Julius Caesar found that natives of 
Britain before they went into battle 
painted themselves with this dye and he 
ealled them Picts (from pictus, a part of 
the Latin verb meaning “to paint’). 


ADY’S Bedstraw (Galium verum), an- 
other tall plant with bright yellow 
flowers, is altogether different in appear- 
ance from Woad. Whereas what the her- 
balists describe as the “little toongs” bear- 
ing the Woad flower branch out from a 
smooth, straight, sturdy stalk surrounded 
by succulent blue green leaves, the thin 
wiry stems of Bedstraw, unless clumped 
and staked, will sprawl. It takes a year 
or two to become established. The yellow- 
green thread-like leaves give a delicate 
filet lace-like background to the bright 
butter-yellow that is unbelievably bril- 
liant. Practically all visitors coming upon 
this blazing clump have put it on their 
list. It blooms with all its beauty from 
early summer until autumn and is steeped 
in legend. Sometimes called “Our Lady’s 
Bedstraw” in the belief that it was one 
of the plants that lined the Holy Manger, 
it was used in Elizabethan days for 
stuffing mattresses. Dr. Fernie says that 
“Bedstraw” is a corruption of “Bread- 
straw” and continues, “It is certain that 
Irish peasant girls often repeat their 
“aves” from the round seeds of the Bed- 
straw, using them for beads in the ab- 
sence of a rosary.” It was once called 
“Maid’s Hair” and girls dyed their hair 
from the plant. The dye was used to 
color cheese and was used as rennet and 
the plant called “Cheese Rennet” by 
country people. A red dye also can be 
made from the roots and was used in the 
Hebrides for woolen cloth. The plant 
will grow anywhere but prefers loose 
rough earth well drained. 


Wild Senna (Cassia marilandica) is 


just being discovered by many gardeners. 
It is a 5-foot bush with many delicate 
branches bearing light green leaves made 
up of a dozen pairs of opposite bluntly 
oblong leaflets (each 14 inches long) with 
all the characteristics of a sensitive plant. 
When the bush goes to sleep for the night 
or before a storm, all the leaflets twist 
completely over and they fold together. 
The flowers blossom in loosely formed 
clusters toward the end of the 
bright yellow flowerlets with a 
center, like a pea blossom, lasting all 
through August and September. Then 
the seed pods form, resembling brown 
string beans. These bushes are not only 
gorgeous in clumps but they may be 
planted to decorative advantage in rows, 
pleasing everyone with the graceful foli- 
age so much like that of the Locust. 


stem, 
brown 


UE (Ruta graveolens), a most ancient 

herb of beauty, is all but unknown to 
modern gardeners. One of the first peren- 
nials to turn freshly green in the spring 
with an amazing blue stalk that changes 
its color later, it is really an evergreen 
sub-shrub, turning bronzy only in the 
coldest weather. It is easily grown from 
seed and when mature in its third season, 
it may reach a height of 3 feet, if it 
isn’t clipped. The lacy blue-green leaves 
come on a much branching light blue- 
green stem. It has at the very top clusters 
of four-petaled golden-yellow flowerlets. 
It makes a lovely border or hedge along 
a path. It may be clipped to give a 
formal effect but, of course, it then will 
not flower. It thrives in drought or rainy 
season alike, grows best in poor dry soil 
anywhere. With an edging of French 
Marigolds directly behind it, a striking 
effect is given. One of the great historie 
herbs of literature, often called Herb o’ 
Grace, it is supposed to bestow second 
sight. 

Santolina appears in 
all appealing and delightful for rock- 
rardens or in any corner where a low- 
growing, decorative clump is desired. The 
vest known variety is Santolina cha- 
maecyparissus, commonly called Lavender 
Cotton. It is a woody, pungent smelling 
perennial with its many little branches re- 
sembling gray coral. The flowers are little 
lemon colored balls about the size of mar- 
bles. Santolina viridus is similar but a 
rich green turning somewhat darker in 
winter. The bright yellow globular flower 
heads are more plentiful on this variety 
and make a striking contrast to the bril- 
liant green. 


several forms, 


ANGELICA (Angelica archangelica) is 
a tall, handsome, tropieal looking 
plant with most luxuriant foliage. It 
grows very little the first year, prefers 
the morning sun, and in the second season 
shoots up to’6 or 7 or even 8 feet, if in 
rich, moist soil. The greenish white flower 
umbels appear at the top in June of the 
(Continued on page 200) 
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MOUNTAINS IN FLOWER by Volk- 
mar Vareschi and Ernst Krause. II- 
lustrated. 159 pages. The Macmillan 
Co. Ne FT. ©. Se. 


Lovers of alpine flowers and those 
whose hobby is mountain climbing will 
be equally charmed with this unique 
book. The authors, expert explorers of the 
peaks, botanists and photographers, have 
put much of themselves into the volume. 
Ernst Krause made the 72 superb photo- 
eraphs which illustrate the text. Dr. Va- 
reschi’s descriptions of these photographs 
tell of the struggles to reach 
the spot where each is found, of the long 
waits for the perfect day and hour when 
wind and sun contribute to inspired pho- 
tography; of the artist’s determination to 
move no stone or branch or snowbank to 
“improve” his pictures. These, to satisty 
his aim as a photographer, must eatch the 
flower or plant at its best in its untouched 
natural environment. Readers of this 
book must enthusiastically concede his 


SUCCESS. 


necessary 


It is an education also to the uniniti- 
ated, to learn from these pages that the 
authors of “Mountains in Flower” despise 
any vandal who would “collect”? even a 
single specimen of the precious and rare 
blooms which paint the high places of the 
world with brief but brilliant color. 

The natural color photograph of Gen- 
tiana acaulis which decorates the jacket 
and appears as a frontispiece of the book 
reproduces the brilliant unearthly blue of 
the living flower itself. It prepares the 
eve for the photographs to come. These, 
though black and whites, are masterpieces 
of light and shade, further enhanced by 
the snow-capped peaks and threatening 
preeipices which form a shadowy but im- 
pressive background for many of the 
“shots.” 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR LAND- 
SCAPE EFFECTS by Marian Cruger 
Coffin. Illustrated. 169 pages. 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.C. $3. 


Charles 


American gardeners are fortunate in 
having available the information con- 
tained in this book. The author, who is a 
distinguished landscape architect, offers 
solutions to the problems presented to 
those who wish to plant their home 
grounds with trees, shrubs and woody 
plants. 

From this book the reader ean learn 
what to do with trees and shrubs in 
order to achieve really fine effects. There 
are chapters on treating the approach 
to the house around the house itself, 
lawns and terraces, walks, backgrounds, 
woodlands, ete. 

In the introduction the author makes 
a plea for the wider use of the many 
fine sorts of woody plant material made 
available to Americans through our ar- 





This picture of Gentiana acaulis illustrates 
the rare skill with which alpine flowers 
have been photographed to illustrate “Moun- 
tains in Flower.” Courtesy The Macmillan 
Company 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


boretums with their exhaustive tests for 
hardiness, and general dependability. She 
says, in part: 

“For it is after all the right plant in 
the right place that will give that sense 
of restfulness and permanence that good 
plantings should have, beautiful in them- 
selves and in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. By the proper choice of plant 
material for different situations we 
detinitely on the road to the solution of 
some of our landscape problems.” 


are 


CONSTANCE SPRY’S GARDEN 
NOTEBOOR. Tilustrated. 220 
Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y.C. $93. 


pades, 


Like all 


Spry, her 


the other works of Constance 
“Garden Notebook” is a 


friendly, intimate and delightful commun- 
ication. Whether she is writing or talking, 
always 


this sueceessful Englishwoman 





holds her audience. She has the unus- 
ual gift of bridging the Atlantic, so 
that despite her thoroughly English 
background and training, she is_be- 
loved and respected by Americans. 
This new book of hers is arranged by 
months, one chapter devoted to each, 
beginning with January. Each chapter 
contains the story of the author’s garden- 
ine activities for that month, including 
the flowers which she grows and uses for 
her famous flower arrangements. There is 
much besides the arrangement angle in 
this book, however, including such ab- 
sorbing subjects as the herbs which she 
erows and how they are used in the Sprv 


cuisine, her favorite vegetables and a 
number of exeellent family recipes for 
various garden products. The house 


plants which decorate the Spry home are 
diseussed and the flowers selected 
to send to sick friends and as other oifts. 


also 


The many arrangements with which the 
book is illustrated are in the author's 
usual style: free, opulent and ornate. 
Perhaps Mrs. Spry’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the American art of flower ar- 
rangement is her casting aside of set 
forms and tight conventional taboos. She 
uses the plant materials which eatch her 
faney with a generous, unprejudiced hand, 
following her own natural taste and 
















































































































































































































































fancy. Her compositions are an expres- 
sion of herself, so much so that they can 
be recognized anywhere on sight. After 
all, is not that the test of an artist? A 
painting individual enough to form its 
own signature is pretty sure to have 
been created by a man or woman who is 
a master, or on the way to becoming one. 


THE GLADIOLUS 1940, Illustrated, 272 
pages. The New England Gladiolus 
Society, Boston, Mass. 


The current yearbook of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society has much of in- 
terest both for the expert and the ama- 
teur. 

“Parentages of Named Varieties,” by 
Rev. C. H. Birch is a leading article 
which will appeal especially to the Gladi- 
olus specialist. “Fumigation, Dips, 
Sprays and Dusting Powders,” by F. C. 
Cave should prove invaluable to the ama- 
teur grower. 

Appraisals of new varieties contained 
in the Trial Garden Reports give growers 
something tangible to judge by, and there 
are a number of fine illustrations of indi- 
vidual varieties as well. 

In the section on culture, Herbert O. 
Evans has written a fine piece on “In- 
tensive Culture for Prize Blooms,” while 
the whole section on hybridizing shows a 
high standard of excellence. 

Reports are ineluded on Gladiolus So- 
ciety activities, exhibitions and on com- 
mittee meetings, publications and other 
matters of interest to Gladiolus fanciers 
the country over. 


THE A B C OF HOW TO GROW 
PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL, Chart, 
published by Charted Publications, 425 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 25e. 


The amateur who wants to experiment 
with chemiculture and who yet hesitates 
to purchase an expensive book on the 
subject, can hardly do better than to 
invest in one of these handy charts which 
gives condensed information on how to 
go about growing plants in nutrient solu- 
tions. 

The printed instructions are liberally 
supplemented with photographie and 
sketched illustrations and there is a com- 


prehensive list of plants with correct 
growing conditions noted. This is not 
an advertisement for any of the com- 


mercial nutrient preparations. The for- 
mulas given can be made up at home from 
such simple ingredients as Epsom salts, 
baking powder, saltpeter and household 
ammonia. 


Garden Questionnaire 


What is an arbor? Pergola? 
Gazebo? Vista? Ha-ha? Allée? 

Do you know the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words: Espalier, mulch, humus, 
organic matter, heeled-in, prick-off, wet 
feet, bedding plants, herbaceous, lilia- 
eceous ? 

You can find the definitions of these in 
Webster’s Dictionary if you can’t find 
them any other place.—Farm and Home 


Loggia? 
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Garden Tips for April 


M. G. 


EAF mulch around Rhododendron, 
Mountain Laurel and other shallow 
rooted, broad-leaved evergreens is 

best left to decay—not raked away. If 
this offends the eye, either cover or re- 
place it with peat moss. 


Hardiest annuals such as California 
and Shirley Poppy, China Pink, Candy- 
tuft, Larkspur, Chrysanthemum, and 
Sweet Alvyssum may be sown as early as 
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ACID SOIL 


= 
Rhododendrons and other broadleaf ever- 
greens respond best to spring planting. 
Prepare an adequate place for them, fill- 
ing the hole with a mixture of soil and 


acid peat moss or leaf mold. Mulch the 
surface with peat moss 


the soil ean be worked; half hardy ones, 
Snapdragon, Calendula, Flowering To- 
baeeo and Lupines, are more safely sown 
a couple of weeks later. 


Uncover and clean out Lily pools and 
other water gardens. Check over the 
hardy plants to note if any have died. 
Replace these a few weeks later. If the 
pool is made of concrete, drain it, let it 
dry somewhat and fill any cracks with 
thin cement. Let this set before turning 
on the water. 


Shasta Daisies and perennial Chry- 
santhemums may be broken apart and 
the divisions replanted where desired. 
Dense clumps of such plants as garden 
Phlox may be eut across with a sharp, 
square-bladed spade either in half, quar- 
ters or sixths, then dug up and the di- 
visions replanted. 


Perennial Phlox may be made to blos- 
som somewhat successionally by pinching 
back some of the shoots while they are 
still short, others when rather longer 
leaving the balance to grow naturally. 
These last will bloom first, the others in 
succession. 


Evergreen Bittersweet (HEuonymus) 
is often seriously attacked by seale in- 
sects. Before the plants start to send out 
new shoots spray them thoroughly with 
an oil insecticide. Later, when the young 
seales are seen crawling from beneath the 
old scales that somehow have been missed, 
spray with summer strength lime-sulphur 
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solution or some other seale-killing in- 
secticide. 


Dwarf bedding Dahlias are so easy to 
grow from seed that everybody should 
have some. They do not need staking! 
There is yet time to sow seed in April in 
the greenhouse, hotbed or coldframe. The 


plants will blossom from July until au- 
tumn frost kills their tops. 
Perennial weeds such as dandelion and 


plantain eut from the lawn often leave 
ugly holes or at any rate bare spots. Fill 
such holes with good soil and seatter a 
pinch of grass seed over each. 


When pruning ornamental or fruit 
bearing woody plants always make the 
cuts flush with the branch or trunk from 
which removed. Never leave a stub or 
even a “shoulder” to advertise poor work- 
manship. A more important reason, how- 
ever, is that “flush” wounds heal more 
surely and quickly than do even the 
shortest shoulders. Stubs rarely heal. 


Plant all hardy perennial and annual 
plants, that have been properly hardened 
in coldframes as early as the ground be- 
comes dry enough to work properly. 


House plants are easy to kill by being 
taken too suddenly from the warmth to 
outdoors. Harden them off before you 
move them. Place them in a cooler than 
living-room temperature at first and give 
them less water. Then colder quarters 
and still less water. Finally put them out- 
side after danger of frost has passed. 


Forsythia, Magnolia, Witch Hazel, 
and other shrubs with yellow or white 
flowers always look their best when placed 
where other colors contrast with them or 
form good backgrounds. Therefore, when- 
ever possible plant them in front of dark 
colored evergreens taller than they 


or which will grow taller in time. 


are 


Cut back undesirably long vines and 
train the main stems where they are 
wanted; but avoid eutting off the flower- 


ing shoots of such vines as Wisteria 


those stubby, irregular “spurs” with 
plump, not pointed, buds. Fasten the 
shortened stems where wanted or they 


will take the law into their own hands! 


Tulip stems are said to stiffen if they 
are plunged as soon as cut in a solution of 
calcium nitrate (1 ounce to 20 quarts of 
water). Keep them immersed for several 
hours or over night before placing in 
vases of plain water. 


Lawns should be raked clean of all 
debris, old and dead grass, and then fed, 
if this has not already been done. Reseed 
at once; an early start with lawn grass 
is imperative, 
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April With Your Favorite Flower 











Is Poulsen’s Yellow the answer to the 


gardener’s search for a yellow Polyantha 
Rose? Some report on it favorably, others 
claim it fades 


Rose Planting Month in North 
By R. Marion Haron, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


LTHOUGH planting was discussed 
last month, April is the month to 
plant dormant Roses in New Eng- 

land and the northern states where the 
soil is becoming workable. 

After planting, don’t forget to hill up 
soil to protect Rose eanes from sun and 
wind until the roots can get to work. 

Peat in Rose-beds. A Rose plant re- 
quires a lot of water, so never allow the 
soil around a Rose to become dry, espe- 
cially a newly planted one. Try making 
a bed with generous quantities of moist 
granulated peat, well mixed with the soil. 
Tests made with half peat and half ordi- 
nary garden soil have resulted in splendid 
vrowth and a surprising quantity of 
bloom. Peat absorbs moisture making it 
always available to the plant roots and 
it will save a lot of watering. <Aliways 
moisten peat before mixing it with soil. 

First feeding. Just as soon as growth 
starts, feeding should begin. Best results 
will be obtained from a complete plant 
food, one containing the minor elements, 
lianganese, magnesium, ete. as well as 
the better known nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. A tight handful (3 or 4 
tablespoons) seattered around each plant, 
scratched in and then watered in, applied 
monthly up to early fall, will keep the 
plants working right through the season. 

If the plants have not been pruned 
they should be as soon as the buds begin 
to swell. Follow 
last month. 

Cultivate Rose soon as the 
ground is workable and apply the plant 


the suggestions given 


beds as 


food with the first cultivation. A loose 
surface at this time keeps the soil aérated 
and allows spring showers to soak in in- 
stead of running off. 

Because insects and fungous diseases 
thrive on the succulent foliage, keep the 
leaves covered with a protective film of 
spray or dust. Southern gardeners will 
need to spray soon. 

Beginner’s dozen. For the beginner 
who hasn’t planted yet here are a dozen 
dependables: Etoile de Hollande, Christo- 
pher Stone and Crimson Glory, red; Mrs. 
Pierre S. duPont and Golden Dawn, yel- 
low; Radiance, Warrawee and Editor Me- 
Farland, pink; Mrs. Sam MeGredy, Presi- 
dent Hoover and Condessa de Sastago, 
bieolors; and Snowbird, white. 

Whatever you do don’t let the ground 
get dry around your Roses during this 
important month, 


Dahlias from Seed 


By J. Lovis Roperts, Author of 


* Modern Dahlias” 


we Dahlias grown from seed bloom 
the first year? The answer is yes, 
if thev’re sown in 
late as April 15. 
million seeds of large flowered kinds 
are sown every year. At least one 
hundred new Dahlia varieties, resulting 
from these plantings, were released for 
sale last vear, and some won certificates 
at official trial grounds. You have an 
equal chance of growing a Dahlia worthy 
of introduction. The only requirements 
are good seed, a coldframe to start them 
in, the spaee to grow them, and courage 
to discard the “near winners.” 

Seeds may be sown directly into cold- 
frames in rows, or into flats. If you 
plant in flats, cover them with burlap or 
glass until the seeds sprout. Germination 
‘an take place indoors in a warm spot. 
Then move the flats to the frame. After 
the seedlings have the first pair of true 
leaves, prick them out of the flat and 
transplant them to pots, ‘dirt bands or 
into another flat, or directly into the eold- 
frame. Transplant to the garden about 
June 1. Dates given are for the vicinity 
of Chicago or New York; frost is the 
controlling element. For every 100 miles 
north or south, plant a week later or 
arlier. 

Spacing young plants. Seedlings may 
be set outdoors as close as’a foot apart 
in rows + feet apart. This is done by 
spacing stakes 2 feet apart and setting 
a plant on each side of the stake. You 
will get plenty of blooms on these seed- 
lings. However, you may preter to rogue 
the plants to give more room for those 
vou like. If so, as fast as they come into 
bloom pull out those that are definitely 
not worth keeping. (“No goes” is the 
name I give these.) It is easier to get 
a good miniature or pompon, compara- 


time—even = as 
Probably half a 


tively speaking, than an exhibition tv) 
Dahlia, from seed. 

Frame pointers. Concerning frames, 
is advisable to whitewash the inside of a 
coldframe or hotbed after the first vear. 


This helps to control pests and gives 
more light. Use a mat to cover you 
frames on cold nights. Frames heated 


with electric cable have many advantages, 
and are not expensive. If you can locate 
one in your vicinity, 
operates. 

Start spraying early, even while plants 
are in the frames. Use any good pyre- 
thrum spray according to the manutac- 
turer’s directions. When watering plants 
in frames, use the hose with a 
nozzle. This will help discourage red 
spiders. 

Check and see if you 
stakes. Incidentally, were 
strong enough last year? 

Plan before planting. Why not make a 
plan of your garden on heavy cardboard? 
Draw or sketch the beds in ink. Then lay 
out your garden, giving attention to 
color and height of plant. Put in the 
names of Dahlias in pencil so that changes 
may be made easily, before or 
planting. 

If vou did not dig manure into the 
garden last fall do it now. Use well 
rotted cow manure if obtainable. Don't 
trv to turn over the soil if the ground 
is too wet for then it will pack. Lacking 
rotted manure, use dried manure which 
can be purchased in bags. Add some 
straw, a little if your ground is sandy, 
more if clayey, 


observe how it 


shower 


enough 
stakes 


have 
your 


after 


Starting Delphiniums on Their 
Way 


By Leon H. Leonran, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


EEDLINGS from March-sown 

should be transplanted into 
small pots, or dirt bands. Later in the 
month, depending upon weather con- 
litions, move them into the eoldframe and 
give glass protection during very cold 
days and at night. 

Seedlings from August-sown — seeds 
should receive prompt attention. If not 
done the latter part of March, all muleh- 
ing material should be removed. This 
applies to established plants as_ well. 
Mulch attracts all kinds of pests, and 
slugs find it a particularly attractive 
place. Well established plants, but par- 
ticularly young seedlings, are ravaged by 
slugs. A new preparation, metaldehvde, 
has been found to be the most satisfactory 
control measure against these pests. It’s 
available as prepared baits. 

Beware of cyclamen mite. This is the 
time to fight the dreaded eyelamen mite. 
As soon as the older Delphinium plants 
begin to grow they should be sprayed once 


seed 
flats, 
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a week with some _ rotenone’ spray. 
Thoroughness is the most important part 
of any spray program and all parts of 
the plants should be covered. 

Old plants may be divided now. 
should be remembered that only under 
more favorable climatie conditions will 
erown division be successful; otherwise 
the plant will never recover from the 
shock and will dwindle and die. Division 
is made along natural cleavages on the 


But it 


erown and each division is then treated 
as a seedling. 
Taking cuttings. If one is desirous 


of propagating some choice specimen, 
taking euttings is a safer method. When 
about 3 inches tall, remove 
soil from about the crown and expose the 
base of the shoots; by means of a sharp 
knife separate the shoot from the crown, 
being careful to remove some of the crown. 
Then sprinkle the cut end with sulphur 
and stick it in sand. The cutting bed 
should be loeated in a shady and cool 
place. The sand should always be moist 
but not water logged. Sash and burlap 
protection is necessary. Some strains 
of Delphinium propagate from cuttings 
very easily, others not at all. In about 
6 to 8 weeks the euttings will root; then 
they may be potted and kept in the cold- 
frame. 
Clumps. of 
thinned to 
This 


vigor. 


the shoots are 


Delphinium should _ be 
about 5, or even 3. spikes. 
induces longer spikes and greater 


Feeding. Any good garden fertilizer 
may be used to enrich the soil. A 5-12-10 
brand is very satisfactory. Sprinkle this 
around the plants until it appears as a 
tine snow and then lightly work it in. 
It is better to apply a little fertilizer 
more frequently than a lot of it at very 
rare intervals. 

In localities where spring comes 
seedlings from August-sown seed 
be transplanted into their 
place. 


early, 
should 
permanent 


Peony Tips for April 


PEYTON, 
American 


(Va.) 


Socie ty 


By Grorce W. 
Vice-President, 


Regional 
Peony 


ae rretleeyng occurs very often when 
there is almost daily alternate treez- 
ing and thawing, and especially when 
snow melts very rapidly during the day 
and freezes hard at night before the 
accumulated water has a chance to drain 
away. Therefore, see that surplus wa- 
ter runs away from Peony crowns. 

Newly set roots, and occasionally 
older plants, may be heaved entirely 
out of the ground, or more often just 
far enough to dangerously expose the 
crown. Such plants must be replanted 
as soon as this is possible. Otherwise, 
they may be killed. Sometimes the en- 
tire crown or portions of it may be torn 
loose from the roots. These parts should 
be treated as new plants and set in some 
other location. Usually there will be 
sufficient crown material left on the 
roots to form a new plant without mov- 
ing it, at least for the time being. 


The wounds made in heaving make 
the entry of rot very easy and it is 
wise to disinfeet the soil over the crowns 
or roots with Bordeaux, formaldehyde or 
some other disinfectant that will not 
injure the roots. 

Planting 


Spring planting. may be 


done in spring with good results. It 
should be done before the end of this 
month if possible. Cold storage roots 


are the easiest to handle, but the selee- 


tion of varieties is usually limited. 
Freshly dug roots may be used if ob- 


tained before they make any growth 
above ground. They are very brittle 
and so must be handled with extreme 


care, 

All roots planted in the spring must 
be watched very carefully and not al- 
lowed to dry out at any time during the 
vrowing season. Plant them just as you 
would in the fall, with eves about 2 
inches under the normal surface of the 
ground. Tamp firmly and water well. 
Results will not be as good as if planting 
had been done in the fall and casualties 


will be more, but vou will have estab- 
lished plants by fall, which is a great 


gain for the next year. 

Crowding Peonies with other plants of 
any kind by planting too closely must 
be avoided. Allow plenty of space tor 
free circulation of air all around them. 


Feeding, cultivating, spraying. Feed- 
ing may be done if it’s needed and not al- 
ready attended to. Use a handful 
of some complete fertilizer not too rich 
in nitrogen. Spread it away from the 
erown and dig it in. If you wish to 


gC ¢ rd 
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Delphinium made with a 


cuttings, 
are the means of increasing the number 


heel, 


of plants of an especially choice variety 


experiment with some of the new growth 
stimulating vitamins, by all means do 
so, but confine your efforts to a few 
plants at first until you are sure of re- 
sults. 

Cultivation must be kept up to keep 
down the weeds and prevent the surface 
from hardening after watering and rains. 
Water is essential for good blooms. 
Supply it in abundance if needed. 

Spraying with Bordeaux is advisable 
to prevent botrytis from attacking the 
stems or blooms. Do it just as the 
shoots break through the ground and 
again after about two weeks. Repeat 
if any disease appears, 


Making the First Gladiolus 
Plantings 


By Forman T. McLean, 
EKastern N.Y. 


\ HEN it’s warm and early spring 
bulbs are in bloom, we're tempted to 
plant Gladiolus bulbs at once and so get 
earlier flowers than our neighbors. If 
Gladioli were hardy, like that would 
be all right. But they’re not. Near New 
York City, little is gained by planting 
large blooming-size Gladioli before the 
end of the month. Then what can we do 
how ? 
First, thoroughly prepare the ground 
for the Gladiolus patch. Small bulbs and 
bulblets are slow starters and benefit by 
early planting, as soon: as frost is finally 
out of the ground, even though they may 
not appear above ground for a month. 


President 


Society 


Vice 


Gladiolus 


peas, 


Deep digging. In 
dig it deeply, 
subsoil. 


preparing the soil, 
down to the light colored 
Put any coarse rubbish or strawy 
manure into the bottoms of furrows, and 
at least 2 inches below the bulbs. 
as the soil is turned, break the clods with 
a rake, hoe or harrow, putting the soil 
into fine, soft condition for planting. 

The importance of sunlight 
soil space for Gladioli 
emphasized. Always choose an 
sunny exposure, away from trees, greedy 
shrubs or  perennials—one with well 
drained but moist soil. Whether the soil 
be sandy, gravelly or clayey seems to 
make little difference. In wet soil and 
partial shade, the little primulinus vari- 
eties will do better. Gladioli like cultiva- 
tion and so planting in rows 
in a tilled garden patch will usually give 
better blooms than will planting in small 
clumps in the mixed perennial border, or 
even in a solid bed closely planted. Usu- 


As soon 


free 
over- 
open 


and 
cannot be 


loose soil 
’ 


ally 18 inches is enough space between 
rows. Large bulbs should not be planted 
closer than 4 to the foot of row, even if 
staggered in a double row, and 4 to 6 


inches deep. 


Sow bulblets thickly. Small bulbs and 
bulblets may be planted shallow and close 
together. In fact, bulblets seem to come 
up better if they’re sown thick—even 
touching each other—in a shallow trench 
about 6 inches wide. Close planting en- 
courages germination of dormant bulblets. 
With rare new varieties—which many of 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Photos by J. Horace McFarland 
Babys-Breath Rosy Veil is aptly named as a delicate 
pink veil of double blossoms covers the plant from 


June to August 


HE 1940 eatalogues of perennials 
make intensely interesting reading. 
Unless you have an unusual temper- 
ament, however, you will find it almost 
impossible to make a selection among the 
novelties within the limitations of 
budget and garden space. With this in 
mind, the experiences of a Virginia 
gardener with a few of the novelties of 
the last year or two may prove helpful 
at ordering time. 
Among the novelties of the past few 
vears that should be set out this spring, 
if it has not been grown heretofore, is 


Aster Harrington’s Pink. There have 
been pink perennial Asters offered be- 
fore and, invariably, those that I have 


tried had too much lavender coloring to 
be anything but a pink-magenta, but 
Harrington’s Pink really lives up to its 


name. It is pink, and a pretty clear 
shade without a trace of magenta. The 


1939 was very dry in Virginia 
and the growth of plants was very much 
curtailed, as shown by Aster Harring- 
ton’s Pink growing only 2 feet high, 
instead of the customary 4 feet. It 
bloomed at the usual time for the Nove- 
angliw type of hardy Aster to flower 
here—from the first of August to the 
middle of September. 


season 


The hardy Aster Mammoth, another 
novelty of last season, produced very 
double violet-blue flowers, not as large 


from the name, but the 
drought was doubtless responsible. This 
variety bloomed from September 10 to 
October 15. Michaelmas Daisies need 
plenty of water at their flowering period, 
showing the lack of it last fall when the 
rain did not come until November. 
Some of the fine improved Shasta 
Daisies, such as Esther Reed, have not 
done very well for me, but the double 
Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) 


as expected 
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called White Swan is easily 
pleased. The Daisies are 
very double, like a double 
white Pyrethrum, small in 
comparison to the big Shas- 
tas, but really quite attrac- 
tive, especially for flower 
arrangements. White Swan 
blooms at the same time as 


the Shastas, spreads con- 
tentedly and seems quite 
permanent. 

Chrysanthemum Amelia 


forms ealled Cush- 
Azaleamums have 
gardeners to 
low growing Chrysanthe- 
mums that flower in sum- 
mer. Pigmy Gold, a Korean 
Pompon, proved quite dif- 
ferent from the usual Cush- 
ion type of Chrysanthemum ; 
it has dark green foliage and 
very double yellow blooms. Of compact, 
spreading growth, it grew a foot or more 
high and was in bloom from July 1 until 
the last of October. In fact, after our first 
heavy snowfall on November 4 (unusually 
arly) there were some blossoms. still 
showing color when the snow melted 
away. For edging or bedding out, Pigmy 
Gold is highly recommended. 

In the last few years a Chrysanthemum 
has appeared in eatalogues under various 
names: Chrysanthemum erubescens, 
Chrysoboltonia puleherrima and Chry- 
santhemum rubellum. September Daisy, 
the common name given in one list, is a 
good variety, even if there is uncertainty 
about the name, though I believe Chry- 
santhemum rubellum is considered the 
correct name by the experts. It has 
foliage lighter and more blue-green than 
ordinary Chrysanthemum foliage and 


and its 
ion or 
accustomed 





New Perennials 
in a Virginia Garden 


ELIZABETH SEYMOUR RAWLINSON 





more deeply eut. During the month of 
September it bears quantities of soft 
pink Daisies of medium size. These 
dusty rose-colored, single blossoms make 
excellent cut flowers. The plant is said 


to be reliably hardy. As 1939 was its 
first year in my garden I cannot report 
on its winter hardiness from my own 


experience. 

The first of the Chrysanthemum areti- 
eum hybrids was Astrid, which has .been 
followed by others called Northland 
Daisies. A collection of these was tried 
in 1939. They have dark green, shiny 
foliage and a number of large, single 
flowers borne in quantity, though, per- 
haps, in not quite as prodigal profusion 
as the Koreans. I especially liked Rhein- 
gold, a bronze single, and Kristina, a 
bright, sparkling pink. They bloomed 
throughout the month of October. North- 
land Daisies are reputed to be very 
hardy and with their C. aretieum parent- 
age they should be able to withstand 
eold. 


ELPHINIUM Pink Sensation felt the 

effects of the drought also. It has the 
medium growth and loose panicles of 
bloom of the Belladonna Delphinium and 
is really pink. Its sprays of clear pink 
bloom would -combine beautifully with 
the azure of Belladonna and the white of 
Iceberg. I am hoping another year 
Pink Sensation will make more vigorous 
growth in my garden. 

The low growing Gypsophila repens has 
several fairly recent named _ varieties 
that are valuable for their long blooming 
period. Bodgeri and Rosy Veil are both 
worth-while forms of the dwarf Babys- 
Breath. Both are suitable for rock 
gardens, planted walls, the edges of 
flower beds, or any position where low, 
mat forming plant material of not more 
than a foot in height is desired. Bodgeri 
has double white blooms with a faint 
hint of pink that make a cloudy mass 
of bloom that drifts across the plant at 
intervals from May to October. The 
greatest burst of bloom is in spring and 
fall, though there is always enough to cut 
a few sprays for small bedside table, or 
breakfast tray, arrangements. Rosy Veil 
is quite aptly named as a delicate pink 
veil of double blossoms covers the plant 
during June, July and August. It is a 
lovely variety with its dainty pink flowers 
contrasting nicely with the 
foliage. 

G. oldhamiana is a variety of Babys- 
Breath that has appeared in some of the 
lists of novelties of recent years. It is a 
very conspicuous plant and quite unlike 


blue-gray 





Northland Daisies have been bred from 
Chrysanthemum arcticum. They bloom 
with satisfaction throughout October 

















the other Gypsophilas mentioned. It is 
a big plant, requiring plenty of space, as 
it grows 4 feet high and spreads over 
an area of 4 or 5 feet. This variety has 
glaucous foliage and rounded heads of 
pale pink bloom that appear in profusion 
through August and September. G. 
oldhamiana is fine to use in large peren- 
nial borders with Zinnias and Asters in 
pastel shades. The blush pink heads of 
bloom are unusual and interesting to use 
in flower arrangements. 

One of the most satisfactory peren- 
nials of recent introduction is Veronica 
Blue Spires. It has dark green, glossy 
foliage and good blue spikes of bloom. 
The plants are 2 feet high and the bloom- 
ing period is from early June to mid- 
September. The best bloom is in June 
and August, but there is always some 
bloom in between. Blue Spires is disease- 


free and heat and drought-resistant. The 
clean, healthy dark green foliage and 


the large spikes of rich blue flowers 
make this variety better than the other 
summer-flowering Veronicas. Its long 
blooming period is another point in its 
favor. 

However, all the novelties tried do not 
prove successtul in my garden. The white 


Home Gardeners Can 


Liatris and the lavender Sep- 
tember Glory sulk, though I 
know. in cooler, moister e¢li- 
mates they are handsome 
perennials. I have seen 
them blooming beautifully in 
Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
eut. Gaillardia Sun God 
dies with promptness and 
dispatch for me and_ the 
Russell Lupines were com- 
plete failures. The last was 
to be expected, as I live 
in a limestone region, but 
having seen them in all their 
glory in England they had 
to be attempted for my own 
satisfaction. 

But failure makes the 
thrill of suecess all the 
keener and gardening would 
not be such an interesting 
adventure if everything grew 
and bloomed as it should. 
If there is enough bloom to 
fill the garden with color 
and fragrance and if there 
is the fun of watching for 
new plants to flower the 
gardener is content, 





A trustworthy fall Aster is Harrington’s Pink, a clear 
pink without a trace of magenta 


Grow Melons 


These methods have produced prize winning fruits 


ANY home gardeners look for- 

ward to the day when they can 

grow at least one perfect melon 

—perfect not only in form and color, but 

with indescribable flavor that comes only 
with perfection. 

It is not impossible to approach per- 

fection because there are no particularly 

new rules for growing melons. It’s just 


that some people can grow them and 
some can’t. But if you are interested 


it’s just as well to feel that you are one 
of those who can. Many things are in 
vour favor now, chief of which is the 
improvement made in better quality early 
ripening varieties. Then, too, we have 
found methods of controlling insects and 
diseases, and we now have a much bet- 
ter understanding of controlling soil 
conditions. 

Quality in melons means quick growth 
under ideal summer conditions. One must 
always keep in mind that in order to get 
quality the fruit must ripen in the hot- 
test weather and on green vines—vines 
whose leaves are green and bright and 
growing. You cannot get quality from 
dead vines and leaves even though the 
melons do get soft. So plant in the 
warmest part of the garden, in full sun, 
on a south slope or at least in a spot 
protected from the eold north or west 
winds. Don’t be afraid of dry sandy 
places in the garden for the soil can be 
built up with manure and humus. An 





WILFRID WHEELER, ( Mass.) 


old friend once said that it was the hot 
nights that put sugar in melons; this was 
true to the extent that because of hot 
nights the melons kept growing 24 hours 
a day, but it is the sun that puts sugar 
in melons. 

For varieties in the northern section, 
there is nothing better than Bender’s Sur- 
prise. Delicious is another good one. 
For a small Gem type, Wayside Market 
and Hales Best seem to do well. If you 
are in the South, try some of the im- 
proved Honey Dew melons, for if you 
have the season to grow these there is 
nothing better in quality. In fact, some 
of the strains of Honey Dew have pink 
flesh and the more melting quality of 


‘cantaloupes. 


Many melons listed in catalogues are 
fine in quality but the vines are so 
susceptible to disease that they are use- 
less for general garden conditions. <A 
vigorous vine is more rust resistant than 
a weak one. So far a really rust resistant 
melon has not been produced, so you must 
keep the vines covered with Bordeaux 
either in a dust or wet form, being sure 
to begin early, as soon as the plants have 
appeared above ground. Keep the plants 
covered with Bordeaux all of the time. 
Right here is the real test of a melon 
grower, because spraying must be done 
for insects as well as diseases—aphids 
and cucumber beetles will get you if the 
rust does not. 


The use of Black Leaf 40, both as a 
spray and as a dust, will control aphids 
and beetles. A heavy application ot 
arsenate of lead in dust form will control 
beetles when plants are young. With both 
insects and diseases, you must keep ahead 
of them; it is impossible to stop rust 
when it has once started. Tobacco stems 
are a great help when used as a mulch 
and these should be put on early and in- 
creased as the vines grow. 

You can build up your soil with 
manure to make good growing condi- 
tions, but don’t put the manure in holes 
as is often recommended. Instead, spade 
in the manure over a space 3 to 4 feet 
across and not too deep. Remember that 
the melon root does not go very deep 
but rather spreads far and wide and is 
a surface feeder. Add acid phosphate 
at this time, about a cupful to a hill 
and well distributed over the ground. 
Melons need a neutral soil for best growth, 
and if your soil is sour be sure to lime it 
well. At least test it and know what vou 
are doing. As the season advances other 
fertilizers may be added. We use nitrate 
of soda to promote vine growth, but only 
a‘little as too much will spoil the quality 
of melons. 

In cultivating during the summer be 
sure not to disturb the soil about the 
roots. Cover the weeds with soil or mulch 
so that the melon’s feeding roots which 
are near the surface will not be injured. 
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Probably you have heard much about 
pruning melons. growers remove 
the end of the lateral as soon as the 
young melons are formed. I have found 
that the plant needs all the foliage that 
it can have to develop the melons and we 
never eut or in any way remove leaves 
or laterals vines. 


Some 


from the 


For the gardener in the South, nothing can compare with 





pounds. [ 
mature 75 
were the 


more a matter ol 
vines that would 
melons, but these 


way it’s 
have had 
pounds of 


larzvest melons, weighing trom 12 to 18 
pounds each. 
In our section (southeastern Massa- 


chusetts) we plant the seed in frames 
about the end of April using about 6 
seed to a sod or straw- 
berry basket—sometimes 
we use a pint basket, but 
more often a quart bas- 
ket. As soon as the seed 
is well above the ground, 
all but two plants are eut 
out. Don’t pull them, but 
cut them off at the 
ground. If you plant the 
seed in the garden, sow if 
as soon as the ground 
warms up or else use a 
large light of glass over 
the hill to keep it dry and 
warm. Glass holds the 
heat, and for a few hills 
would be rather inexpen- 
sive. Sometimes old win- 
dow frames may be used. 
Keep the glass as near 
the ground as_ possible. 
Hills are spaced from 6 
to 8 feet apart according 
to variety. As a rule, 
Gem or small varieties do 
not run as far as the 
larger ones, and therefore 
can be planted closer. 
Follow the same practice 
of thinning if the seed is 


planted directly in the 
garden. 

If vou do start your 
plants in a frame great 


care will be necessary in 
transplanting, but it is 
often worth the trouble 


ane — ange _ — ( — ¥ ae low rd as you gain at least two 

ustri ) ~ is -nders >1¢ 2. 1g y » youUNnGdS T > 

i tration - en _ - — ne o72 pou weeks. Use plenty of 
each, growing i 1e author’s garde . 

“ = 6 water and shade _ the 


Sometimes it may be necessary to water 
the plants in a very dry season, but don’t 
do this unless the vines wilt and even 
then use only enough to keep the vines 
from wilting too much. Water spoils the 
quality of melons. Often after a long dry 
when rain comes in abundanee, 
take up too much water to the 
detriment of quality. 


season, 


melons 


Let melons stay on the vines until the 
stem separates easily. Never cut a melon 
from the vine; it is better that it fall 
off. Even then keep it a week before 
using, and you will have quality plus. 

One often how many melons 
should be allowed to mature on a plant. 
I have never thinned melons, leaving all 
that set, but with some varieties it might 
be better to take the smallest ones off. 
In the large varieties, 5 to 6 melons will 
be enough, while with the smaller ones 
the number will run to 10 or 12. In a 


asks 











One clump of Hepatica was divided to 
make this bed of plants, shown four years 
after division 
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plants for at least three 
days. 

After you have once grown good melons 
you will never be satisfied with the ones 
in stores, grown thousands of miles away 
and mostly picked green; for nothing can 
equal the quality of your own sun-grown 
and vine-ripened melons. Need I say 
more? 


It’s time now to get started. 




































































Hepaticas Announce 


Spring 


Loutsa R. Gueason, ( Mich.) 
RE you tired of snow and ice? Then 
put on your wraps, take a_ turn 


around your garden and rake away the 
leaves from the Hepaticas. You will 
surely find something going on—lustrous 
colored blossoms with bright stamens, or 
nodding heads, or woolly buds. They will 
tell you spring has come, for they are 
her heralds among the wild flowers. The 
Indians called them Eye-of-Spring. 

You haven’t any Hepaticas? No place 
suitable for wild flowers? So I thought, 
but Hepaticas are different and, ap- 
parently, not fussy. All they seem to 
ask is native, somewhat acid clay or sand 
soil, moisture, good drainage, and shade. 
Then they settle down and give out in 
beauty all that Mother Earth has given 
to them in food and protection. 

For years I had gloated over one plant 
that had appeared of its own accord 
against a Maple tree on the far slope of 
my wild hillside. It was Hepatica triloba, 
the one with round-lobed leaves, and it 
grew and grew. And so did its progeny. 
[ admired them and wished there were 
other Hepatica nooks, but feared to med- 
dle for I was not even an amateur gar- 
dener. Finally in early October of 1933, 
[ decided to risk experimenting with one 
daughter cluster. 

The spot chosen for the experimental 
bed was a sparsely-grassy, open place 
under tall Maples, on sloping ground, 
which necessitated making a small ter- 
raced area. A_ piece of small dead log at 
the back and another in front furnished 
simple retainers. The bed was about 4 
feet long by 18 inches wide, the soil of 
ordinary sand with a thin top layer con- 
taining some leaf mold. I loosened the 
soil 6 to 8 inehes deep, mixed in thor- 
oughly about one-third its volume of com- 
mercial peat and watered it. By dint 
of much dipping into water and careful 
separation of tangled roots, 24 plants 
were obtained from the Hepatica cluster 
selected. These were set at a distance of 
6 inches each way, watered thoroughly, 
and left to themselves. Blowing leaves 


(Continued on page 203) 




























Miniature Roses, in spite of 
their fragile appearance, are 
reliably hardy. Coming on 
dwarf plants, they lend 
themselves to dainty small 
arrangements, personal 
adornment, edging Rose 
beds, and window box cul- 
ture. The small size of two 
new varieties may be judged 
from these pictures. Pixie is 
left; Baby Gold Star, right 





Accent on Fairy Roses 


ECAUSE of the welcome given the 
recently introduced Rosa rouletti, 
miniature Fairy Roses, after years 

of complete oblivion, are staging a come- 
back which promises to restore them to 
their popularity of a century ago. 

Botanieally they are Rosa chinensis 
minima, dwarf seedlings of the unscented 
Chinese Rose. They reached England in 
1810 and Ameriea shortly afterward. To 
honor Mary Lawrance, who, less than a 
dozen years before, had published her 
now famous collection ot hand colored 
Rose prints, they were renamed R. law- 
ranceana and became known as Miss 
Lawranee’s Roses. 

Quite a number of varieties were de- 
veloped and they continued in popularity, 
in England at least, until the turn of 
the century. The tenth edition of William 
Paul’s “The Rose Garden,” issued in 1903, 
described seven varieties and stated that 
“thousands of them are sold every year.” 
Rivers, in “The Rose Amateurs Guide,” 
tenth edition, 1872, told of four desirable 
varieties and recommended growing them 
in pots, carrying the pots in coldframes 
until January, when they could be brought 
into the house for Mareh and April 
bloom. Rivers was quite sure they were 
seedlings of Rosa chinensis, as he had 
found that plants of the Chinese Rose 
that had been long under eultivation 
tended to produce from seed these pigmy 
likenesses of themselves. 

In this country, Prinee’s “Manual of 
Roses,” 1846 called them “daily flower- 
ing,” in that they produced a succession 
of flowers throughout the year. He listed 
16 varieties. Robert Buist, in his “Rose 

‘ Manual,” 1854, described eight varieties, 
one of which, Master Burke, originated 
at Mr. Feast’s in Baltimore, “had fine, 
full blown and very double flowers and 
the half of a common hen’s egg-shell 
would have covered the whole bush with- 
out touching it.” He gave the size of 
the bloom as that of a buckshot and said 
that a plant 7 or 8 years old had never 
attained 2 inches in height. He suggested 












R. MARION HATTON 


growing them by themselves in raised 
beds as they would be lost if placed among 
other plants. 

Altogether, these writers deseribed 20 
varieties which were available during a 
period of 75 vears, and then they dropped 
from sight almost overnight. 

Mons. Correvon, of alpine plant fame, 
was responsible for the renaissance of 
this interesting group. One story is that 
a friend of his, an army officer named 
Roulet, saw a potted plant in an alpine 
cottage window a dozen years or so ago, 
secured cuttings for Correvon, who propa- 
gated them, named the Rose Rosa rouletti 
for his friend, and introduced it. 

Rouletti is, no doubt, one of these old 
Lawranceanas, which one it is difficult 
to say as the old time descriptions were 
rather vague and the color records hard 
to match with our understanding of colors. 
The plant of Rouletti branches freely and 
in poor soil can be kept to 6 or 8 inches 
in height and spread, but in rich soil 
will grow well over a foot tall. The flow- 
ers are rose-pink in color, fairly double 
and about an inch aeross. 

Soon after Rouletti became well known, 
two new varieties arrived from Europe. 
Oakington Ruby, probably a sport of 
Rouletti, appeared in an English nursery, 
and is similar to Rouletti in plant and 
flower except that the color is ruby-red. 
Tom Thumb, which originated in Holland 
where it is known as Peon, is said to be 
a cross of Rouletti and a Polyantha, 
probably Gloria Mundi, although there is 
no evidence of Polyantha influence in 
either plant or bloom and it has all the 
earmarks ot a self seedling of Rouletti. 
I grew a bateh of self seedlings from 
Rouletti a few vears ago; most of these 
were facsimiles of Rouletti but one plant 
remained very dwarf and bore flowers 
practically identical with those of Tom 
Thumb. The plant of Tom Thumb is 
smaller than that of Rouletti and Oaking- 
ton Ruby, and the flowers, crimson with 
white centers, are possibly not quite as 
large. 


Also from out of the past and available 
today are Lawranceana Rose and Pompon 
de Paris. The former grows very much 
like Rouletti and bears semi-double flowers 
of pale pink. The plants of Pompon de 
Paris are very small and the little pom- 
pon-like blooms are deep pink. Neither 
of these names appear in the books quoted 
above and it is difficult to say just when 
they flourished. 

The latest additions to this group are 
Pixie, originated by J. de Vink, the 
Hollander who did Tom Thumb, and Baby 
Gold Star, the work of the Spanish 
hybridizer Pedro Dot, who has given 
us so many highly colored Hybrid Tea 
Roses and the lovely climber Mme. Gre- 
goire Staechelin. The plant of Pixie 
is very small, no larger than that of 
Tom Thumb and the fully double flowers 
are white with pinkish tints, while Baby 
Gold Star is one of the strongest growing 
of the entire group with plants a foot 
or more in height so that it will probably 
be used with the low growing Polyanthas. 
The flowers are fairly double and of a 
golden yellowish color. 

These miniature like their an- 
cestors the Chinas, are perfectly hardy, 
enduring zero temperatures with a simple 
hilling up with earth, ashes or peat moss. 
Baby Gold Star, being an hybrid, will 
require foliage care but the others are 
not bothered by fungous diseases. How- 
ever, red spider may bother them at times 
and it is well to spray or dust the plants 
when other Roses are receiving attention. 


Roses, 


AS rock garden specimens they are jew- 
els and blooming continuously as they 
do there is nothing to compare with them 
as edgings for Rose beds and _ borders. 
But since their value lies in their diminu- 
tive size, always plant them in poor soil 
and starve rather than feed them. In 
rich soil the smallest plants will soon 
lose their charm. As suggested by Rivers 
almost a century ago, they make delight- 
ful decorative material when grown in 


(Continued on page 214) 
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J. Horace 
Known formerly as Rosa ecae, this early flowering species now 
masquerades under the name of Rose primula nus 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HIS fourth month of the calendar 
year is the second in garden im- 

portance for the Middle States. It 
smiles and it frowns—if that is the right 
word for a remembered 10-inch snow on 
the twenty-first day. (The snow fell on 
fruit tree blossoms, and disappeared from 
them by noon, doing no harm whatever, 
as is likely to be the case for such spite- 
ful winter “back-fires” any time.) 

The April smiles come with the rains 
that bring the lovely growth push of the 
month. “The winter is over and gone,” 
sing the birds, while the leaves show the 
exciting faet. God’s yearly reminder of 
resurrection makes April a month of 
spiritual as well as garden significance. 
Despite the creaking joints of my eighty- 
vear-old frame, | shouldn’t want to ex- 
change the April excitement of growth 
and sunshine, of showers.and bloom, for 
the springless tropics where there is no 
grand burst of foliage and flowers to 
prove that a new growing season is giv- 
ing the garden its marvelous rebirth. 

The last days of March in an ordinary 
have started the April show, 
though there is a clear variation of two 
weeks in the bloom maturity of the same 
items, as my twenty-year survey shows. 


season 


Generally the Forsythias are garden 
curtain-raisers, and between the earliest 
Ovata and Densiflora and the Speecta- 


bilis and Primulinus large-flowered sorts 
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—there is no sense in 
buying Viridissima, al- 
though some nursery- 
men still ~~ earelessly 
work it off—there is 
garden brightness and 
beauty. 

At Breeze 
inherited an overdose 
of the old Forsythia 
which it took courage 
to dispose of. Inde- 
pendent of better flow- 
ers On any sort, one 
must consider garden 
balance for the whole 
season, in following 
foliage masses as well 
as in the placing of 
the bloom effects pos- 
sible. So I have fewer 
and far better For- 
svthias than I had 
thirty years ago, and 
they come more nearly 
fitting the picture I 
live in. 

There are other ex- 
cellent early April 
shrubs that either 
show beauty of leaves 
or of flowers. Not at 
all well known is Pru- 
tomentosa, sent 

out some years ago by 

the Department of 
Agriculture as a fruiting shrub or small 
tree, but taking its place as the first all- 
over-white blooming thing on a rather 
sightly small tree. Daphne mezereum, 
which is more fragrant than it is showy, 
is sure to be in bloom, and because of 
their utilitarian use we have, most of 
us, forgotten about the beauty of the 
cherry and pear blossoms which in the 
‘arlier part of the month make a great 
display, to be followed by the apple 
blossoms. 

I do not here speak of the Japanese 
flowering cherries or of those which make 
Washington a point of pilgrimage, now 
meddled with because of the ambition of 
a great architect who has splashed the 
Jefferson Memorial all over some of these 
Japanese cherries. 


Hill we 


McFarland photo 


Some of us may long ago have noted 
the bottle-brush flowers of the Fother- 
gilla. A plant of F. monticola at Breeze 
Hill fascinates me every year, and it is 
commended as one of the most pleasing 
different things the garden lover can add 
either to shrub or herbaceous border. 

Naturally April and the Lilaes come to- 
gether. I have great pleasure in the 
bloom of the first of them all, which is 
Syringa dilatata. 

In this rich month there can be en- 
joyment of what’ 1 used to eall Pyrus 
japonica, though now I don’t know how 
to stop on a name, the last one being 
Chaenomeles! It was the rawest, reddest 
thing to thrust itself into the spring land- 
scape, but now it has come about that 
there are other hues in what has thus 


April At Breeze Hill 


been made a very refined as well as a very 
thorny spring shrub. 

Toward the last of the month Roses 
begin, and there ought to be, ordinarily, 
a showing of Rosa primula in pale prim- 
rose on a plant which gradua!ly becomes 
symmetrically splendid, and which always 
on moist days exhales a peculiar odor not 
liked by all. Hugonis week 
later, and several shades deeper.  Oc- 
casionally Acicularis gives its lovely early 
pink blooms as a hint of what we might 
do to Roses if we really worried the pro- 
ducers to take our American natives into 
the stream. 

Naturally April is a month of excite- 
ment by reason of bulbs. At Breeze Hill 
the Hyacinth show is different from that 
anywhere else in America, I think, because 
there are no beds or rows of them. They 
have designedly been so placed as to pro- 
duce a front for the shrubs that are above 
them, and three vears of experience have 
indicated that they will be cheerful in 
these half shady locations. 

At Breeze Hill Tulips are really a large 
order, because many thou- 
sands of them in so many species and 
varieties. The great bulb associations in 
Holland like to make us a show place, 
and we are just that in Tulip time. You 
are liable to have the redness of the 
several Fosteriana and Greigi varieties 
almost thrown in vour face, while the 
daintiness of Kaufmanniana and the other 
more modest species prepare you for the 
improved Darwins and other commercial 
varieties now refined almost to the nth 
degree, and made amusing because each 
hig Holland bulb grower has his own 
color gamut of names with mighty little 
difference in the varieties. But they are 
all good anyway! 

Naturally we have been looking ahead 
to the Daisies and Pansies, and they come 
right along with us. A little care in 
selection and growing gives us wonder- 
ful Pansies. In 1939 there were Fogarty 
Giants from Canada which had flowers 
more than three and a half inches across, 
and the American Pansy wizard, Pitzonka, 
had nearly as large flowers of better 
colors. It is easy to be lavish with 
Pansies if one has a little coldframe out- 
fit and is careful. 

Of course I am an unfair witness 
about because I have lived with 
them so long and so considerably. The 
twenty-fifth American Rose Annual is in 
the hands of those who get it by reason 
of membership, and this vear it tells a 
lot about soil conditions, with less about 
disease prevention because we are actually 
getting ahead of Rose diseases in America. 

Every now and then someone breaks 
into print who laughs at rules and vet 
grows Roses, wherefore my own feeling 
is confirmed and intensified that, God in- 
tended the Rose to bless mankind under 
almost any conditions, in almost any 
place. The man who works carefully 
with his mind as well as with his fingers 
is going to have Roses, and lovely Roses, 
wherever he may be. 
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Information, Please! 


> dag -csange want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


No Blooms from Peruvian 


Daffodil 


tell me how to get 


Daffodils? | 


Will some 
bloom from Peruvian 
have big healthy bulbs which I have 
planted in good garden soil, both in 
partial shade and in full sunshine, 
but I have not had a bloom. I plant 
them in early May about the same 
depth as for Daftfodils.—(Mrs.) J. L. 
STEWART, (N. J.) 


one 


Gypsophila Oldhamiana Doesn’t 
Bloom 


The new Gypsophila oldhamiana is 
pictured in seed catalogues as a won- 
derful flowering plant. Can you tell 
me what treatment it needs for bloom- 
ing? I have nice big plants 4 years 
old that are growing very well but 





What is the 
°*—ArTHUR H. HANSEN, 


they never blossom. 
reason for this 


(Wash. ) 


Tiny House Plant Pest 
When | 


water my house plants, 
numerous tiny white squirmy bugs 
(not flies) jump out of the dirt. 
They are very small and through the 
magnifying glass I can see two 
“feelers” but no legs, although they 
surely can jump. I’ve tried Ever- 
green, naphthalene flakes, Soilogen 
and rotenone dust, but with no luck. 
What’s the name of this insect? How 
is it controlled? R. S. (0.) 


Here’s a Hedge Problem 


subscriber to FLow- 
ER GROWER for several years, but have 
never asked advice on any subject. 
Now, however, I really need it. Can 
anyone help me? 

I want to erect a combination 
screen and hedge. What would be 
practical and inexpensive in this 
rather trying climate? The situa- 
tion is sunny, and the soil clay. I 
want something that remains green 
all winter, and forms a dense growth 
as an invitation to birds. 

I look forward each month to 


I have been a 


the 


arrival of 
derived much help from it. It 


best flower magazine on the market, 
to my way of thinking.—(Mrs.) Wo. 


D,. WALKER, 


growing in a pot for 
has grown large, 
Could someone tell me what is wrong 


Should the roots be crowded? What 
soil? Should it have shade or sun? 
—(Mrs.) M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


be grown successfully on 


sills in windows located over radi- 
ators? These are extension sills which 
partly cover the radiators.—( Mrs.) 


CHARLES H. 


I’ve always had success with Calla 
Lilies but my Black Calla isn’t thriv 
ing. I'd like to hear from some one 


who 
BANERT, 


and have 
is the 


FLOWER GROWER, 


(Va.) 


Bird of Paradise Question 


Bird of Paradise 
two years. It 
but has not bloomed. 


[I have had a 


What Plants Stand Radiator 
Heat? 


What house plants and vines can 
shelves and 


PauLL, (N. Y.) 


What Are Black Calla’s Needs? 


raised it.—(Mrs.) S. D. 


( Tex.) 


has 








Why Begonias Fade 


Answering Mrs. J. J. Sprague (La.) March 


The fading of your Begonias is likely 
to be due to changed environment and, 


especially, reduced light. No kind of feed- 
ing would have the power to make almost 
white blooms become red, scarlet or deep 


rose.—T, A, WESTON, (N, J.) 


Polyanthas and Hybrid Teas Together 
Answering S. K. Cairns (Canada) 


Polyantha and Hybrid Tea Roses can 
be used effectively together. I find the 
Polyanthas provide an abundance of flow- 


January 


ers and foliage at times when they may 
be searce on the Teas. In July and August, 
the Polyanthas give life to the Rose-bed 
which might otherwise be almost bare.— 
FRANCES THOMAS, (Mo,) 

Tender Bulb Storage 
Answering Hubert G. Stamp, (Neb.) Janu- 


ary 


Our Gladiolus, Tigridia, Montbretias and 
other tender bulbs are lifted as soon as the 
leaves are ripe, dried of external moisture 
for several days, packed in corrugated 
shipping boxes between layers of dry sand, 
then stored in basement (of brick) on wood 
floor over bare ground, This compartment, 


partitioned from the rest of basement to 
keep out heat, is kept cold but never freez- 
ing and has two small windows which are 
opened on mild days for ventilation and 


moisture. I have had no casualties in 
ten years. — ARTHUR BELLINGHAUSEN, 
(Wis. ) 


Honeysuckle Back of Pool 


Answering H. P. Ginsky (Wisc.) February 
Try pink Tatarian Honeysuckle as a 


background for 
beautiful shrub, 


your pool. It makes a 
will bloom from the ground 


up and has red berries which catbirds eat 
almost before ripe.—(Mrs.) J. CASADWALL, 
(Cm. aid 

Propagating Double Gypsophilas 


Thomas A. Smith (Penna.) 


Answering 


March 


The perennial Gypsophila, G. paniculata 


double, and the variety Bristol Fairy, are 
grafted either on one-year seedlings of the 


common single G, paniculata or pieces of 
root taken from old plants. Seedlings are 


best as they usually start easier and the 
job can be done without a heated green- 
house. The seedlings are decapitated and 


the short growths, as they come up on the 
desired double flowered plant in early 
spring. are cut off, trimmed wedge shape 
at the base with a sharp knife and then 


inserted into the seedling stock which is 


split an inch or so after the crown is cut 
off. Tie fairly tight with raffia or wool, 
and either plant in prepared soil in a 
frame kept tightly closed and heavily 


and 
ease. Ina 


shaded for awhile, or pot up 
in a closed propagating 
house the 


place 
green- 


work can be done earlier if the 
stock roots are brought inside to induce 
early sprouts. Close confinement to ex- 
clude air and preserve moisture is im 
portant with all such grafting work.— 
T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 

Keep Fuchsias Cool 
Answering Mrs. Elizabeth Tuscher ( Penna.) 


February 


I wonder if you keep your Fuchsia in the 


sun. I have good luck with it only if I 
keep it cool and shady with daily water- 
ing. A secluded spot on the porch where 
only a glimpse of the morning sun is 


allowed has served splendidly.—( Mrs.) V. 
D. URBAN, (Penna.) 


Plants for Shady Strip 
Answering H. P. 
I find that 


Ginsky (Wisc.) 


Ajuga reptans rubra or gene- 
vensis is an attractive, easily grown peren- 
nial ground cover, with its glossy rosettes 
of leaves and its spikes of dark mint- 
like bloom in June. As it spreads by 
197 ) 


January 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Bridge of Flowers 


T Shelburne Falls. Mass.. there is a 
lovely bridge. to which I would like 
to call the attention of women’s clubs 


for admiration and emulation. Its beauty 
and loveliness are the result of the initiative 
and industry of the Women’s Club of Shel- 
burne Falls. Known as The Bridge of 
Flowers, this old abandoned cement trolley 





this 
Falls. 


admire 
Shelburne 


Tourists stop to 


Mass. 


the Deerfield River has had its 
~imple unattractive features turned into a 
thing of flowering beauty. 

The picture some idea of this 
Bridge of Flowers, and from it we can see 
vhy all who have viewed it are enthusiastic 
n praise of its beauty. The picture was 


bridge ove) 


vives 


taken from a nearby traffic bridge, the 
spot from which most people view this 
sight. Another view, looking down the 


length of the bridge, would show two plant- 


ings, one on either side. They are 400 feet 
long and about 3 feet wide. One is filled 


with perennials and the other with annuals. 
Naturally, Jow plants are on the side toward 
the traffic bridge. 

What plants succeed in such a_ location 
learned by experience. Many 
perennials have been tried, some proving 
hardy while others could not endure a cold 
winter in the rather shallow exposed beds 
of this location. One can quite realize that 
old winds might be expected from the river. 
Among the satisfactory flowers are Iris, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Coreopsis, all sorts 
of Asters and Tiger Lilies. As a_back- 
vround, along the fence, Hall's Honeysuckle 
and Woodbine have proved successful. Roses 
been tried and were lovely until a 
winter like the present one arrived. Bitter- 
~weet does well. Being a native wild vine 
it would be expected to survive. Wisteria 
is successful, too. Much of the color is sup- 
plied by the annuals in the row on what 
might be called the front side. There is 
a path between for those who wish to walk 
across the bridge, but far more people view 
the flowers fron® a distance. For this rea- 
son, delicate blooms that would be beauti- 
ful from the path are not satisfactory. Rosy 
Morn Petunia and other pink varieties are 
heautiful. About 75 of these are used and 
the same number of French Marigolds 
with an equal number of tall Marigolds, 
and 150 Zinnias make a fine showing. 


has been 


have 
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Bridge of Flowers in 


Calendulas, one would think, would be ex- 
cellent. but their success depends on the 
weather. They are very satisfactory in cool 
damp seasons but dwindle during a hot dry 
spell. 

Perhaps there are discarded bridges in 
other parts of the country. If there are 
any planted ones, we would like reports 
on them. Many garden clubs have planted 
approaches to used bridges and others have 
asked for information. There 
are undoubtedly many more 
clubs that could profitably fol- 
low the example of the Wom- 
en’s Club of Shelburne Falls 
and convert abandoned bridges 
into other bridges of flowers. 
The first step is to get in touch 
with the State Highway Depart- 
ment. A club is almost sure 
to be met with co-operation if 
the plan is at all feasible. 


Iris Society’s Meeting 
and Pilgrimage 


HE American Iris. Society’s 
annual meeting will be 
held this year in Evanston, Il- 
linois, the first part of June. A 
pre-convention pilgrimage is 


also planned to famous Iris 

gardens in the midwest. This 
will start at Lincoln, Nebraska, with a 
visit to retiring President Everett’s gar- 
den. Next day, visitors will gather at 
the home of the Hans P. Sasses, world 
famous hybridizers, about 50 miles from 


Lincoln, from which point they will pro- 


ceed to Council Bluffs to General and Mrs. 


M. A. Tinley’s country garden. The third 
day will be spent with the Whitings at 


Mapleton, Iowa, and with E. C. Currier in 
Sioux City. The pilgrims will proceed the 
next day to Chicago, taking in Quality Gar- 
dens at Freeport, if possible. 

Visitors from the South and East may 
make an alternative pilgrimage through 
Indiana visiting Paul Cook’s and Mary Wil- 
liamson’s gardens at Bluffton and Mr. 
Lapham’s at Wakarusa. 

The annual meeting will be held at the 
Orrington Hotel at Evanston. A two day 
program is planned, including visits to 
the gardens of Mr. David Hall, Dr. A. C. 
Wilhelm, Mrs. Fred Clutton, Dr. Franklin 
Cook, Mr. David Fay, Mr. R. H. Gore, and 
others. 

Exact dates of the pilgrimages and meet- 
ing will not be known until a few weeks 
before the meeting. Those wishing to 
attend will be notified if they write, be- 
fore April 15, to the Chairman of Ar- 
rangements. Dr. F. Cook, 824 Gaffield Place, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


A Masque for Club Programs 


S Arbor Day is in the offing we would 

like to suggest the presentation of a 
simple but timely “Masque” called The 
Forest Fire Helpers. This is published by 
The American Forestry Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There are no restrictions on 
its presentation, but the Association would 
like to be given credit for its publication 
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Alexandria, Va. 


Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 
April 19-21—The Fourth Annual 


Civic Auditorium, Ventura, Calif. 


York City. 


cultural Hall, Boston. 


headquarters, 214 14th Street, 
Richmond. 


Diego, California. Sect’y. 


Springs Hotel. Chairman, Mrs. E. 
Ind. 





Flower Shows 


April 12-13—Annual Narcissus Show of the Garden Club of Virginia, Armory Hall, 
April 17-18—Annual Daffodil Show of the Marvland Daffodil Society, Baltimore 


Ventura 
Shepherd Branch, American Begonia Society, and the Chamber of Commerce, 


April 25-26—Annual Narcissus Show of Westbury Horticultural Society under 
auspices of The Horticultural Society of New York, 598 Madison Avenue, New 


About May 1-2—Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horti- 


Garden Pilgrimages 


April 1-25—Annual Spring Tour of the North Carolina Garden Club. 
April 3-20—Fourth Annual Pilgrimage of the Garden Club of Georgia. Information 
N. E., 


April 22-27—Garden Week in Virginia, under auspices of Garden Club of Virginia, 


April 25-27—Biennial Meeting of the American Rose Society, Pasadena and San 
R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Penna. 

April 26—-May 6—Seventh Annual Maryland House & Garden Pilgrimage, under 
auspices of Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland, The Belvedere, Baltimore. 
May 16-19—Tour of world famous stock farms, old homes, and gardens, 

by Garden Club of Kentucky, Louisville. , 


National Council Conventions 

June 18—20—Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire. 
House. Chairman, Mrs. William Champlin, Rochester, N. H. 
October 7-9—French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
C. Cline, 207 S. 


Flower Show of the Theodosia Burr 


Atlanta, Ga. 


sponsored 


Annual meeting. Wentworth 


Semi-annual meeting. French Lick 


Eighteenth St., Richmond, 
































Hiean’s why gardeners and flower lovers 
are button-holing people on the street to talk 
about ZOOM! Even this early in the spring 
they’ve had amazing results! Gorgeous big 
flowers ... strong, healthy plants... seed- 
lings transplanted without wilt or setback. 

Science has proved that plants rarely have 
as much vitamin B, as they crave. And when 
they’re starved for it, they can’t possibly 
reach their maximum growth and beauty. 

But when they’re fed ZOOM’s correct 
amounts of B,—it’s an excitingly different 
story. Then these same plants often shoot up 
like magic. They put out strong, healthy 
stalks. They bear beautiful giant flowers. 

ZOOM is a scientifically developed prod- 
uct, put out by the makers of vitamins for 
the medical profession. Easy to apply, eco- 
nomical to use. If your dealer hasn’t yet 
stocked ZOOM, send only $1 for 2 oz. drop- 
per-top bottle. Holds enough to last for 


NUTRITION RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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THE ORIGINAL LIQUID VITAMIN B, 
PLANT GROWTH STIMULANT 
(Biologically Standardized) 


B, 
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months. Is easy and quick to use. Only 8 
drops of ZOOM toa gallon of water. Complete 
directions are enclosed. Order ZOOM now— 
for your garden’s sake. 
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HORTICULTURAL DIV... DEPT. FG-2 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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FREE 
To GARDEN CLUBS 


To garden clubs who will feature a MINIA- 
TURE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CON- 
TEST before July 1, 1940, either at a 
regular Club Meeting or at a Flower Show, 
we will supply a plant of the miniature 
rose ‘Pixie’’ to be awarded for the best 
arrangement. 


The arrangement may consist of any tiny 
flowers. You must assure us that you will 
have at least six entries. We will send the 
rose in time to be displayed at your contest. 
Write for an application blank at once, 
giving the name of your Club. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


West Grove 403-A Pennsylvania 





GLAD 
BR. IOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch and up). Priced per 100. 
Smaller lots at same rate. Delivery charges prepaid. 
Berty Snow ......0 $1.00 WNOOTURE. occ cceces $1.00 
Bob White .... 1.25 OO eee 1.00 
Chas. Dickens ... 1.00 Romance 1.00 
Oe 1.00 Wasaga_... . 1.00 
Loyalty . ‘ . 1.00 White Triumphator. 1.25 


Minimum order $1.00 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


No price list. 
Wichert, Il. 


FLOWER SHOW SCORES 
COLOR CHART AND __ DISCS 














Handy, pocketbook size, invaluable for 
everyday use in Flower Shows, Gardens 
and Interior Decorating. Contains 24 true 
color plates of flowers actually grown and 
obtainable in Virginia. Garden clubs will 
find a ready answer to Flower Show Judg- 
ing problems. Complete for only 50¢ a 
copy, including discs. Book sponsored and 
edited by Norfolk Federation of Garden 





Clubs. Write to: 
MRS. ALBERT V. CROSBY 
554 Spotswood Ave., Norfolk, Virginia 








BLUE 


RIBBON 
FLOWER 


HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3&5 
' pictured 














An outstanding new flower holder. 
garden clubs and flower lovers. 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 


A favorite with 
Stems of flowers 


but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 
+0 Miniature $.25 *4 Special round $1.00 


=1 Small round 35 =5 Round 1.50 
=2 Medium round .50 =5 Oblong 1.50 
=3 Large round .75 #1 Japanese .75 
=6 Round (very heavy) $3.00 22 Japanese 1.00 


Postage 10% of order 

Special offer to Garden Clubs 
Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls 


Ohio 
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Clubs and Societies 
(Continued from page 192) 


and would also like to know about pro- 
grams on which it is given. Such informa- 
tion will help the Association and publicity 
given the drama will advance the care of 
forests. This is suitable for both adults 
and Juniors. 


The Merit System of Judging 


E hear from H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary 

of Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety, that the non-competitive system of 
judging originated and developed by him 
has been given the official name of “Merit 
System of Judging” by the Wisconsin Gar- 
den Club Federation. That is just what 
the system is. Each exhibit is marked on 
its own merit regardless of that of others. 
Through such marking each exhibitor gains 
in knowledge, especially if the judges have 
been given time enough to make written 
comments. Such comments by a qualified 
judge, who puts personal likes and dis- 
likes aside, bring to the attention of the 
exhibitor points not noticed by himself or 
not known. Each one is a step toward 
better work next time. There is very lit- 
tle to be said for the older system. If 
one takes a course in arranging and judging 
and tries the examination, his papers are 
marked and comments made on what he has 
learned irrespective of what the rest of 
the class have done. So with exhibiting, 
one is not running a race hoping to down 
others and win a prize but striving for 
perfection, either in expressing in plant 
material a mental picture or in developing 
some specimen to the highest standards of 
its kind. Merit System expresses exactly 
what it means. 


Junior Clubs in Schools 


AST spring the Central Committee of 
Garden Clubs in Utica, N. Y., after 
discussing plans to interest citizens in their 
public parks and ways of combatting van- 
dalism, decided to try staging flower shows 
in some of the schools. This met with 
great success. One result has been the de- 
sire in the schools for Junior Garden Clubs. 


In the fall, a committee from the Utica 
Garden Club organized, with the hearty 
cooperation of teachers and students, three 
clubs in schools in the same section of the 
city. One was a beautiful new school with 
as yet only kindergarten and two grades, 
the second was a larger school consisting 
of kindergarten and six grades, and the 
third, a large school, included the ninth 
or Junior High students. 


As a starter the same general type of 
program was used, but developed to suit 
the ages in each club. 


In each club officers have been elected 
who take charge of the meetings. Each 
club also has its teacher councillors. The 
school gardener has become actively inter- 
ested as have the janitors, so that plantings 
have been started, bird houses put up, and 
each school has received a wire feeding 
box filled with a large cake of suet mixed 
with seed. These were donated by a local 
pet shop. A lumber company donated 
gavels for the youthful presidents. 


Akron Men’s Garden Club 


E have recently received a copy of the 
first issue of a “scandal sheet” (waiting 
to be named) from the Men’s Garden Club 
of Akron, Ohio. This club is in its fourth 
year. From the first it has been affiliated 
with the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 





sends the 


The chairman of publications 
following report: 

“The programs open with a business meet- 
ing which we limit to fifteen minutes. 
Speakers are usually from our own group, 
as we are fortunate in having a variety of 
amateur specialists as well as several pro- 
fessionals in our membership. Akron, be- 
ing one of the best camera towns in Ohio, 
it has been possible for us to see several 
colored motion picture films of nature, from 
wild life to formal landscaping. Following 
the formal talk, we have a round table dis- 
cussion of the various interests and prob- 
lems of the male gardener. ' 

“We do not attempt any large scale proj- 
ects and fill a niche not occupied by other 
garden and horticultural clubs. Our aim, 
which is no doubt selfish, is to improve our 
own lawns and gardens. We make several 
trips in the summer to nurseries, large 
estates in the vicinity and have an annual 
corn roast. Last summer we held our first 
flower show with fifteen members exhibiting 
135 specimens.” (An excellent record that 
shows cause for being.) 

We especially like the note from Dr. 
Ross, the Publicity chairman. “To me, 
the idea of a man’s garden club is the en 
joyment of social relations with others 
having a mutual hobby, whereby this hobby 
can be more widely spread. The place 
where one’s achievements may be moderately 
lauded and our disappointments salved by 
those who speak the same language.” 


Twenty-four Years of Service 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, in April 

1916, 21 gardeners got together and 
organized the Garden Club of Westwood, 
N. J. Now in its twenty-fifth year it is 
one of the oldest garden clubs in Bergen 
County, N. J. This makes it just a few 
months older than the Utica Garden Club 
which is the oldest garden club in central 
New York. The latter celebrates its birth- 
day on November 6 as on that date the con 
stitution was adopted and permanent offi- 
cers elected: 

Both of these old clubs are still going 
strong and during their 23 years have 
helped immensely in furthering the garden 
club movement which has spread like wild- 
fire over the land. William MacKenzie was 
the’ first president of the Garden Club of 
Westwood and is s&ll an active member. 
He was also the first president of the Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs of Bergen County, 
N. J., which was organized in 1922, the 
first county federation in the country. 

The club has sponsored yard and garden 
contests and 22 annual fall flower shows. 
It has also provided speakers and judges 
for other clubs and has aided in beautifying 
the town by planting trees, shrubs, ete. 

Members take an active interest in their 
club as is shown by the attendance record 
which averages between 75 and 80 per cent. 


Program Aid 


INCE horticulture is the main interest 

of every garden club, it would be wise, 
before planning horticultural programs, to 
purchase from the National Council a copy 
of their pamphlet, “Horticultural Programs 
and Horticultural Work,” prepared by Mrs. 
Coombs for clubs. It’s 25 cents, from the 
Executive Headquarters, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.-Y. 


A Family Garden Club 


\) 7E have at hand the year book of a 
Kansas garden club that under “Mem- 
bers” lists Mr. —— & Mrs. —— & Family, 


and so on through the entire list of twelve 
What a grand club that must be! 


families. 




















GARDEN BOOK WEEK # April Ist to 6¢ 























Your gardening library 
is incomplete without 
the famous book by 


Montague Free 
GARDENING 


“The best garden book ever pub- 
lished for American gardens.” — 
National Horticultural Magazine. 
—Unanimously acclaimed as the 
best one-volume guide available. 
It includes trees and shrubs, flow- 
ers, fruit and vegetables, plants 
in the home and greenhouse—all 
the information necessary for 
maintaining a garden. 


With 73 pi otog) apl and 125 
drawings diagrams. New, 
low-priced edition, $2.95 


- 
ana 


Beverley 
Nichols 


Author of 


“DOWN THE GARDEN 
PATH” 


writes this sparkling book about 
his experiences with an ill-shaped, 
seemingly impossible suburban 
garden. What he did is not only 
very good reading, but highly 
practical information for garden- 
ers with similar problems. 


With 10 pages of photographs 
$2.50 


Green Grows 
the City 


Culinary Herbs 
and Condiments 


By MRS. M. GRIEVE 


The author of the. standard, two- 


volume ‘Modern Herbal’ has 
done this small handbook—a 
complete catalog of culinary 


herbs—31 of them; tells how to 
grow them; gives many recipes 
for their use, including recipes 
for home-made wines and other 
herbal beverages. A thoroughly 
practical book on a fascinating 
phase of gardening and cookery. 


$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave. New York 























What “Garden Book 
Week’? Means to Me 


OON, but not soon enough, grimy 
fingers and an aching back will be 
mute testimony to the outward expression 


| of my garden enthusiasm. Then, too, will 


| well as disappointment. 


| Week”—in 


come the first crop of freckles, or to those 
who are luckier, a becoming tan. 


Then comes the time of fulfillment as 
“Why don’t my 
Delphiniums or Roses look like my next 
door neighbor’s ?” 


[ have often wondered why we garden- 
ers are the unsung heroines and heroes 
of the land. There is “National Clean-up 
fact, the year 
filled with weeks devoted to everyone and 


seems to be 


everything but gardeners and gardening. 


Then I read in FLOWER GROWER in Mareh 
that “Garden Book Week” sponsored by 
the publishers of garden books who are 
inviting gardeners all over the country 
into the bookstores to display their abil- 
ity and contribute to the dissemination of 
gardening knowledge. Immediately I felt 
as many of doubt felt. 

Recognition at 


you no 
last ! 
One of the most important things that 

“Garden Book Week” means for me as 

a gardener and as a lover of the outdoors 


is the concentration at one given time and 


in numerous places, both seed stores and 
bookstores, of all the types of garden 
hooks for browsers. Not only the “how,” 


“when,” “what” and “why” books but 


| also the narrative and inspirational types 
which in so many instances contain many 


j}a gem of 





eultural information will be 


displayed. 

My only regret is that I personally am 
unable to indulge myself in more than 
three or four books at a time—which 
makes my choice too selective to suit me. 
May my other fellow gardeners be more 
fortunate than I! ANONYMOUS. 





| 

















Macmillan 
Garden 
| Books 


MOUNTAINS IN FLOWER 

By Vareschi & Krause 
The most beautiful book of the sea- 
son. The seventy-two dramatic, 
full-page photographs of Alpine 
flowers and the informative text 
make this a delightful and valuable 
volume. $3.00. 


MAGIC GARDENS 
By Rosetta E. Clarkson 


A modern chronicle of herbs and sa- 
vory seeds. A new book that will 
delight all gardeners with its charm- 
ing text and its sixty illustrations re- 
produced from famous old herbals. 
$3.00. 


WALL SHRUBS AND 
HARDY CLIMBERS 


By W. ]. Bean 
An exhaustive, practical reference 
book for ordinary gardeners that 
covers all the factors contributing 
to the successful growth of wall 
shrubs and hardy climbers.  Illus- 
trated. $2.25. 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 
This lavish book pictures and ‘de- 
scribes 500 of'the finest plants which 
may be grown in American gardens 
and homes. It is unequalled as a 
guide to garden success. 320 nat- 
ural color photographs. Was $7.50 

NOW $2.95. 


Send for our free illustrated 
catalogue of garden books 
TO YOUR BOOKSELLER (or 
to) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
60 Fifth Ave., New Yaak N. Y. 


Enclosed find $.......... athe books I 
have checked above. : 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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“PLANTAGS 
WILL TELL YOU 


New, patented labels that 
solve every garden mark- 
ing problem. Guaranteed 


ae 
-— 























weatherproof. Eraseable, by 
W two-sided writing surface reading 
» makes ordinary ltead 
6 pencil permanent. Rust- |* 
) proof metal stakes. Last 
for years. Featured at 
Stumpp and Walter's ona 
Flower Show booth. Aer pats. 
etc. 


ORDER NOW 


Only $1.00 for 3 3 doz. 






dozen. Popular 6” SIZE 

size, 6-inch stake $4 00 Bent stake 

with 1°x2” tag. een eae 
Free Circular Postpaid g 


mag rierae co. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LEONA © MYRNA e VALERIA 
QUEEN MARILYNN ° NEW ERA 
MR. L. G. ROWE 











and many other new gladiolus are listed in our 1940 
catalog. We also specialize in Collections and Mix- 
tures. Did you write Dept. F for catalog? 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID-—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles 
Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 

Large 2 yr. fleld-grown; 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—A branching type. 
Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG"’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 

beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 
Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 





Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 
over 200 varieties, on request. 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS 

Oakford - - - - INlinois 








BEGONIA BULBS 
410255, 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, 

FRILLED, PENDULA 

Grow these gigantic flowering imported Begonias 
indoors, in shady spots in garden, window boxes, 
etc. Flower profusely and continuously till frost. 
Not more than 4 each of 4 above types for 41.00. 

3 GLOXINIA BULBS for pots 25° 

—a Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
Send for Catalog of Bulbs for Spring Planting 











WD ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the Bet- 
ter Varieties of Ornamentals. Write 
for a Free Copy of New Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
Varieties. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 14, Waynesboro, Virginia 












PEP UP YOUR PLANTS 


with Vitamin 





NOW Root Tonic and 1 
in HANDY Growth Stimulant 
TABLETS 0 , b 
. , “ r sers report amazing results 1g- 
Ng TE ger flowers, new growing energy. 


Hastens root growth. Gives new 

life to winter-worn house plants. 

Invaluable in transplanting. 
Plant Magic Tablets are new, 


Plant Magic B, 
tablet in water 
and it’s done! 


$ 00 convenient form. No measuring. 
1: No eyedroppers. No bothersome 

steck solutions! SO EASY to use 
for bottle of —just drop tablet in water and 


your solution is ready! 
Send dollar today for big bottle 
of 100 tablets, a season’s supply. 


PLANT MAGIC VITAMINS 
900 18th Street, Des Moines, lowa 


100 B; tablets 
FREE 


Scarlet Climber 
Rose Coupon sent 
with package. 




















In the Little Greenhouse 





J. G. ESSON 


Y April, many flower seeds may be 
sown outdoors, so our attention this 
month is turned to making euttings 


of winter flowering, greenhouse woody 
subjeets whieh either would not come 


true from seed or would take 
to mature trom seed. 

Most greenhouse plants are propagated 
by stem cuttings which many people c: all 


a long time 


slips. A stem eutting is a portion of 
branch, generally a terminal part, rarying 
in size aceording to the plant. Usually 


it will be about 4 inches long, and should 
have four leaf joints or nodes. Mueh de- 
pends on the habit of growth of the 
species. 

I think that the ability to make roots 
grow on the basal end of these slips is 
considered by all who have done it to be 
one of the most intriguing and satisfying 
phases of horticulture. 

Before making cuttings, prepare a place 
for them. <A pot, a flat or simply bench 
space are all equally good, provided the 
environment is right. We often read that 
a certain medium is necessary to insure 
suecess. I think too mueh stress is laid 
on this because, if the environment is 
not correct, it matters little what the 
medium is; if the environment is suitable, 
a wider range of media can be used. In 
my experience, cuttings generally will 
root equally well in sand, sand and soil, 
or sand and peat, with proper environ- 
ment. 

Concerning environment, first bear in 
mind that cuttings, until they get a root 
hold, must live on their own reserves. 

This point is often overlooked. So a 
good environment is one in which there 
are no draughts and there is a minimum 
of drying air that would cause evapora- 
tion of the leaves and constant wilting. 


On the other hand, a continuously mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere might encourage 
fungus on the surface of the rooting 


medium and the deeay of the euttings. 
There must be a happy medium. Cuttings 
often need shade from the sun which if 
too powerful will cause leaf evaporation. 

The quantity and kind of water in the 
medium is another important’ environ- 
mental factor. We all know that cut 
flowers last longer if we renew the water 
daily. We know also that the roots of 
pot plants will not long remain healthy 
if the plant is allowed to stand in stale 
water in a saucer or jardiniere. 


Cuttings also need fresh water to draw 
from and plenty of it. To aecomplish 
this, make sure that not only is there 
ample drainage below the medium, but 
that there is a free outlet for water below 


the drainage. When a bench is_ used, 
boards in the bottom should be widely 
spaced. Close-mesh wire may be laid 


over them so that the rooting medium is 
not lost. If flats are used, it is a good 
plan, besides providing ample drainage 
in the bottom, to raise them on narrow 
strips of wood, so as to be certain of 
a free drip. Such details are necessary 
if 99 per cent of the cuttings are to root. 

After firmly packing in the rooting 
medium—which, for most things, I be- 
lieve, sharp river bed or banksand is the 
best—the cuttings are prepared. Use a 
sharp knite and eut horizontally across, 
close into the node, from which point it 
will be found that roots develop readily. 
Cut so close to the node that it appears 
that no intermediate stem growth is left. 
The leaves are better trimmed away from 
the basal end leaving stem enough to sup- 
port the cutting when it is set in the 
rooting medium. 

Insert cuttings in straight rows as close 
as may be desired, provided light ean 
reach all parts. Using a dull pointed dib- 
ble, held perpendicular as possible, a 


savity should be made deep enough to 
place the cutting. If the dibble is held 


almost perpendicular, it ean be used to 
firm the cutting by tamping the medium 
tight to the base and stem. I prefer to 
dibble in my euttings in rows, working 
from left to right. A left handed person 
would be justified in doing the opposite. 
If a cutting is firmly set in the medium 


it will resist removal when the tip is 
held between finger and thumb and gently 
pulled. When the environment is _per- 


fectly maintained it may not be necessary 
to firm the cuttings. That is something 
not always easily done and firming is a 
further 


assurance that the cutting has 
certain contact with the moisture laden 
medium. 


AS soon as a small bateh of cuttings are 
inserted, even if it is intended to con- 
tinue with more in a short period, they 
should be thoroughly soaked with water 
in some form of spray. This will assist 
in setting the medium around each eut- 
ting. 





DANDY BOY SPEED- HO 


AKES the backache out of gar- 

dening. Why labor with hoe and 
shovel, when you can do your work 
easier, faster, = a DANDY 


, BOY? Easy 
AH to handle, 


durable. Rig- 


id construc- 
/ tion prevents looseness and wobbles. 
. Me Save money with our low, direct-to- 
ar 
Gar 
2-Wheel $8.75 American Garden Equipment Co. 
Dept. 8, Milwaukee, Wis. 













1-Wheel 


you prices. Order now or write for 
complete description and illustration. 











[ecuccerries| 


These new, improved varieties with fruit as big as grapes 
have been developed by experts in cooperation with the 
U. S. .: ‘partment of Agriculture and cover a long fruiting 
season: Cabot, Concord, Jersey, Rancocas and Rubel. Quan 
tity ot eral enables us to cffer at these low prices. 


Each 10 100 
3} SS Aree c.eeeeees $0.35 $3.00 $25.00 
NE OR, MID -ccaso ode ae-0000.0800 50 4.00 35.00 
12-45 in. 3 years ........ ‘ .... 60 5.00 46.00 
we ee errr rrr err -75 6.00 50.00 
18-24 in. 4 years ..... 1.00 7.00 60.00 


Planting instruction with ‘ioe order. ‘ 
Our catalog describing above and a select collection of 
strawberry plants, fruit trees, and New, Rare and Time 
tested ornamental trees, plants ete. from all parts of the 
world sent on request. 
TINGLE NURSERY CO., Box 204, Pittsville, Md. 
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Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 191) 


making runners it soon covers the ground. 
I have planted it on a bank of clay sub- 
soil along the north of the house where 
it has direct sunlight only in the early 
morning, and it has grown very well. The 
plant may be obtained from Dreer’s, Ralph 
E. Huntington, or Wayside Gardens. 


However, such a space could be used as 
a wildflower garden by excavating to the 
depth of at least a foot, and then filling 
in with woods soil. Such plants as grow 
naturally in the shade could then be 
grown for a sequence of bloom and at- 
tractive foliage.—(Mrs.) Lura I. Barrp, 
(Mich. ) 


Gardenias Not Expensive 
Answering Miss Henrietta M. Branwell 
(Conn.) February 


The McGregor Brothers of Springfield, 
Ohio, have Gardenias ranging in price from 
38 cents to $3.50 per plant. This is a 
very reliable firm, from whom I have pur 
chased plants for years.—(Mrs.) A. B. 
MassEy, (Va.) 


Favors Pictured Gladioli 
Answering H. F. Dunham, (N. H.) February 


The Gladioli Anna Eberius and America 
are listed in Burpee’s (Philadelphia) 1940 
catalogue, and Ruth Huntington is listed 
by Burgess Seed and Plant Company, 
Galesburg, Mich. 


I do not agree with Mr. R. P. Loomis, 
Washington, who calls them outdated in 
the March issue. It sometimes happens 
that a new variety may run out in a few 
vears, but these older sorts should speak 
for themselves, as they must to be still 
going strong, if listed by the houses men 
tioned above. I believe they are well 
worth a trial. In fact, I have America on 
my present order, and may try Ruth 
Huntington.—CHASs,. C. STreck, (N. J.) 


The Gladiolus in question may be found 
in the following 1940 catalogues: 

Anna Eberius and America—Burpee’s, 
Philadelphia; Heavenly Blue—Stumpp & 
Walter Co., N. Y. C.; and Ruth Hunting- 
ton—Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 
S. C.—ALBERT BENDERNAGEL, (O.) 


More Variegated Plants 
Answering H. B. Sutton (O.) December 


Following is a fairly complete list of 
desirable variegated-leaved perennials and 
shrubs: 

Variegated English Holly 

Goldstripe Ophiopogon jaburan 

Rosepink Beech (Fagus sylvatica roseo- 
marginata ) 

Goldspot Japanese Euonymus 

Weigela dwarf variegated 

Variegated Althaea (single flower pre- 
ferred ) , 

Variegated Coralberry 

Green-net Japanese Maple (reticulatum) 

Variegated Iris 

Silver Kerria 

Variegated Box Bush 

Yellow-edge California Privet 

Spaeth Dogwood 

The above are listed in the order of my 
preference, and all are good.—S. MENDEL- 
SON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


(Continued on page 201) 





STOP HIM 
a4 DOGZO F F 


This guaranteed repellent, sprayed on trees, shrubs, flowers, lawns, 
will send dogs elsewhere to commit nuisance. Don’t let your garden be 
a dog’s comfort station; don’t put up with unsightly dog nuisance, dis- 
coloration and destruction of valuable evergreens and other plantings. 
DOGZOFF is harmless, inoffensive, safe, non- 
poisonous, yet highly effective. Season’s supply at 
your dealer's 60¢; postpaid direct 69¢ (Ohio add 
tax). Sold on money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


“ DOGZOFF” 
THREE NEW GARDEN SAFEGUARDS 


Now ready, three new Bohlender products to give complete garden protection. PYRO- 
BUGZOFF, made on a pyrethum base; ROTO-BUGZOFF, a rotenone product, and 
FUNGUSZOFF. See all three at your dealer's, or write direct for literature. Use Bohlender 
garden products and make 1940 your biggest, best garden year. Address Dept. FG-4. 





BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


Inc. 











2YR.0L0 
FIELD 
GROWN 


Amazing Value In America’s Favorites! 
Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satis- 
factory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint you 
with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 and we will ship at 
once (or later if desired) the following 10 roses: 
2 Ami Qninard (Biackish Red) 
2 ee ey E Oren e & Yellow) 
‘alisman (Gold & Red) 2 President Gold) 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION. “NO. 103 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive 
throughout the U. S.—AIl are ready to live and bloom for you 
this summer! Order now and 3 lovely biooming size Nyéven- CATALOG! 
geas will be sent free with your roses! Save $$$! 32 pages 
- MO Ay 4 Ss A ox. QUA RANTE we full of gumeting ber. 
you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we gains. ee it before 
SATISFACTION refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock satis- you buy. Write for it 
factory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! today—It’s FREE! 


OT NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 830, Waxahachie, Texas 

















TO ORDER READ ALL ABOUT THEM ON BACK COVER 4 
The e's SEEDS Cut Out and Send To: : 
W. Atlee Burpee Co.,** "ress 82: 
p lt | Philadelphia 8 
° Send me the Burpee’ ~ Seeds and Bulbs marked below as described on 
{ back cover of Flower Grower for April, postpaid and guaranteed, . 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
a (0 Pkt. (40 Seeds) 25¢ 190 Seeds 50c C) 200 Seeds $1 s 
Py Burpee’s Special Gladiolus, all colors , 
} 100 Bulbs $1 
t Burpee’s Extra Select Gladiolus, “4. colors : 
O 6 Bulbs 25¢ 1] 30 Bulbs §$! 100 Bulbs $3.25 
. Burpee’s R145 Lilies « 
OO 3 Bulbs 25¢ O07 ulbs [) 15 Bulbs $! 
a Burpee’s Giant Setiion, 3 Best Colors ' 
C1) 3 Roots 25¢ 0 AQGoors $i 
‘ (Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4.00; Enclosed is $..--seeeeee : 
Order more than 1 of a kind if wanted) 
] i 
I 56 ca:sn in coisa Wo at ke sin ravage ca 
‘ ame . 8 
a is ert af: 8 
-) Send Burpee’s 1940 Seed Bulb Catalog FREE. 


L 
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Stretch out J-U-N-E 


with 


TRACE MARK © PATENTS PLNOING 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Your garden will mature weeks quicker, stay 
at peak bloom for months, if you start feeding 
Kem right now! Kem is a highly concentrated 
plant food containing in proper proportion 
every mineral needed for perfect nourishment 

including the elements that enable plants to 
produce all the Vitamin B, they should have. 


Seeds germinate more quickly, sprout up so fast 
you. can almost watch them grow. (User says, 
I planted tomato seeds one .Sunday . « trans- 
planted the seedlings the neat Sunday.” Another 
ays, “Our new lawn practically jumped up in 
re sp nse to a couple of ‘Kem’ applications.’’) 
Kem fosters’ rapid, steady, balanced growth that 
will amaze you. (User says, “Zinnias not treated 
vith Kem grew to only three feet—those treated 
ose to five fect or more.’ Another says, “Dahlias, 


which previously attained only six feet, with Kem 
grew fri m eight to TW! LV E "feet high 


Grows Plants in Soil 

or Without Soil 
self-sufficient that it grows 
plants where none grew before. (User says, “‘All 
kinds of grass seed and fertilizer previously used 
on this hard, sour ground, all resulting in bare 


Kem is so rich, so 


spots, thin turf. But three treatments of Kem have 
produced the most beautiful lawn I have made— 
and in the course of 40 years I have made thou- 


sands of lawns. This lawn is very heavy and luxuri- 
ous, no thin or bare spots even in shady places.’’) 
Kem to apply. (User says, “The sim- 
plicity impressed me; mix with water, apply to 
soil, and presto-—vou’re through!” Another says, 
“Kem takes the hazard out of gardening, especially 
for those not tutored in soil feeding.’’) 
A single gallon makes 
up to 90 gallons of nutrient solution. It is 
harmless, odorless, amazingly effective on 
every kind of plant. Start using it today. 


is easy 


Kem is economical. 


Enjoy greater beauty in your garden for a 
longer time. Free instructions with each 


purchase. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


12 ozs., 25e 1 qt., 60c 1 gal., $1.25 
1 case (4 gals.), $4.50 
By mail, slightly higher 


At all leading stores or write to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 


10 East 49th Street, New York 





SELECT DAHLIAS 















Adirondack Sunset.... §.75 Margrace ............ $.75 
Dixie Ravenscroft..... -30 Maryland Orange..... “ 
Eagle Rock Fantasy.. .35 Miss Glory .......... 1.00 
Freda George ........ -25. Monmouth Champion... .25 
Greater Glory ........ 1.50 Mrs. George Boutillier -35 
H.R.S. .............. .35 Myra Howard ‘ -25 
Hunt’s Velvet Wonder .40 Satan ..............> .30 
Janet Southwick...... .35 Spotlight ............ -25 
Jimmie Foxx.......... 1.00 Thos. Edison......... -25 
Josephine G... - +25 White Wonder........ 35 

SPECIAL! Any $5.00 order of 

above sent postpaid for $3.00 

Specify time desired 
Free catalog, listing over 150 


varieties, all at reasonable prices, 


including the best of the 1938 
and 1939 introductions. Also 
Gladiolus. Stock guaranteed 


clean, strong. 
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Vacant Lot Gardening 


(Mrs.) D. O. SmitH 


RE you one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who live next to a vacant lot, 
and have often said, “Oh, I do wish the 
owners would clean "that lot up, it looks 
so. terrible?” 


Well, vou may rest as- 
sured that they will do nothing of the 
kind. Wake up! Opportunity is knock- 
ing at your door, offering you beauty, 


health and a profusion of lovely flowers, 
and vegetables, and at the same time en- 
hancing the looks of your own place. 


Have you ever had all the flowers vou 
really wanted for cutting for yourself 
and friends? Then here is your chance. 
Plant that lot vourself and make it both 
beautiful and productive. 


I have been fortunate for the past 
fifteen years in that I have, during all 


that time, had a vacant lot next to mine. 
The lot that I am using now was the 
worst that I have ever seen. We have 
dug and moved tons of stones from it and 
still they are plentiful, and Johnson 
Grass abounds, too. There were so many 
stones that it could not be plowed, even 
with a steel plow, so I had a colored boy 
take the stones out with a pick. But 
—_ things are only a challenge to a 
eal gardener. 


I plant only things that require no 
watering, for the summers here are so 


hot and dry that the price of water for 
them would be prohibitive. But do not 
let that hinder you because many plants 
thrive without a drop of water, except the 
natural rainfall. 


Irises are perfectly grand for this pur- 
for they are dormant during the 
summer when they do not need any water. 
I water them only when setting them out, 
and I have them in profusion for two 
months. Most of these were given to 
me, and I am sure that you will find your 
friends as anxious to divide with you as 
mine were. Gardeners are that way. I 
have about two hundred different kinds. 


pose, 


I plant a few vegetables, such as onions, 
radishes, lettuce and turnips, though much 
more might be planted if desired. 


Much of my space is given over to those 
things that may be planted in the fall, 
that will live over winter and be ready 
to bloom in early spring, such as Corn- 


flowers, Poppies of all kinds, annual 
Larkspur, Pinks, Phlox drummondi, 
Queen Anne’s Lace, California Poppies, 


Texas Blue Bonnets, Texas Plume (Gilia 
rubra), Seabiosa, Gaillardia, Wallflower, 


etc. I also have a bed of wild flowers 
and they are lovely. All of these will 
have bloomed and be gone before the 


summer drought arrives. 


Do not mix the seeds in planting but 
plant huge beds of one kind of flower 


and what a glorious sight it will be. You 
will have flowers for your house, your 


friends, your chureh and for the hospital 
where they are needed so badly. 


Need I say more! Can’t you just see 
flowers growing in those unsightly spaces 
now? Well, get out vour tools and get 
busy. 





Favorite Flower Tips 


(Continued from page 185) 

sake of econ- 
soak them in 
water for a week or more, or even to 
erack open the hard outer shells just 
before planting. After such treatment, 
they may be spaced out wider than usual, 
as nearly all will start promptly, and 
with early planting some may even bloom. 


Size your bulbs. Having put in tiny 
bulblets early, most of us will find that 
our general stocks contain bulbs of all 
sizes, from 2 inch in diameter up to 2 
inches and over. To get the best results, 
sort the bulbs into sizes: small ones, 
under ? inch in diameter; medium, 3 inch 
to 14 inches and large, over 14 inches. 
Most dealers grade into these sizes. By 
planting different sizes apart, the large 


tor 
while to 


from bulblets, 
worth 


us grow 
omy—it’s 


ones will not stunt the smaller plants. 
Smaller bulbs usually take a week longer 
to bloom than the large ones, and. very 
large, old, flat bulbs may also be later 
to bloom than strong, young ones be- 
tween 14 and 2 inches through. So it’s 
a good practice to plant by sizes, the 


smaller earlier. 

Small bulbs and bulblets need not be 
specially placed upright. If upside down, 
they will grow about as well. But larger 
bulbs should be placed with the flat root 
scar down, the pointed tip up. 


Timely Care Improves Iris 


Blooms 
By F. W. CASSEBEER, Editor of American 
Tris Society Bulletin 
PRIL is an important month for 
Iris fanciers because the quality of 
bloom in May, June and July depends 
greatly on the treatment given the plants 
this month. 

If Iris clumps have not already received 
their annual spring cleaning, this should 
be done without delay. Remove last vear’s 
withered foliage by gently pulling off the 
dead leaves. Push down and firm the 
earth around any plants that have heaved 
during winter. Inspect Iris clumps for 
any possible signs of rhizome rot which 
should be carefully cut and scraped away 
where found. 


Dust for pests. At this time, also, it’s 
a good plan to give all the plants a dust- 
ing of sulphur or, better yet, of sulphur- 
rotenone, a combination which can _ be 
purchased conveniently from seedsmen. 
Early spring dusting serves the double 
purpose of checking the development 
later of leaf spot, and of killing or dis- 
couraging any borers that may have 
hatched out before they dig themselves 
into the leaves. Fs 

Spring feeding. Late this month, a 
light application of any good balanced 
commercial fertilizer will stimulate the 
plants into active growth, visibly improve 
the flower quality, and produce large 
healthy rhizomes to carry on next year. 

(Continued on page 209) 
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our garden this modern 
uick; easy; far better for 
the plants. Rotating 
blades and under- 
ground knife destroy 
the weed growth. 
“Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 
up the clods and 
‘ aerate soil and 
work the surface into 
a level, moisture-re- 
i taining mulch, Gets 
close to the plants; 
has leaf-guards, In 
use 33 years. New 
patented filler drum, 
extension reels and 
other big advantages. 
Two models; nine 
sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 
gardening, free, post- 
paid, 
Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 


, , ecereray 
NEW HELENIUMS 
Among the showiest of all late summer blooming peren- 
nials. These new large-flowered Heleniums produce myriads 
of brilliant Daisy-like flowers unexcelled for cutting and 
garden decoration. 
Chippersfield Orange—Deep orange, flecked flame-red. 
Peregrinum—Rich, deep mahogany red. 
Pumilum magnificum—Pure golden yellow. 
One each of the three $1.00 postpaid. Send for free catalog 
of seeds and plants—it pronounces all names, 


“ E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room tut B 
Jus SPOKANE. WA 
QAOUITUX i URSERI es 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


HANG BIRD HOMES NOW 

















61 Wren 
The above 3 houses $3.50 or $1.25 each, 
postpaid 
Now is the time to put up these :nug long-lasting 
bird homes of fragrant Jersey cedar. Attract cheery 
songsters. Birds destroy insects, too. Made at the 

famous Cathedral of the Birds for 30 years. 


Order or write for illustrated folder 


CRESCENT CO. ....%ss 
GORGEOUS TIGRIDIAS 


Toms River, N. J. 
Shell-like blossoms in brilliant hues; pink, 
white, lilac, apricot, red. Handle like Gladi- 
olus. Bulbs, Mixed only, 14 for $1.00; 25 for 


62 Bluebird 





$1.75. Catalog on request. 
REX, D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 
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HEDGES 
HUGE SAVINGS 


Yes, you can afford a beautiful evergreen 
YEW HEDGE at our unusually low prices. 
Make us prove it— 

Write for List 40A 


It describes different varieties of Yews; each 
for some specific hedge need—small, me- 
dium, and large-growing types. Also other 
rare and beautiful plants. Don't wait, 
write today. 


COMMONWEALTH NURSERY CO. 
Dept. FA Framingham, Mass. 

















California Wild Flowers 


(Continued from page 178) 


bloom when only an inch tall, and though 
the rain came along presently, the plant 
completely refused, at that late hour, to 

increase its size. You occasionally see 
Mentzelia lindleyi in eastern gardens, 
where, for some reason, it is generally 
valled Bartonia aurea. 


The striking Prickly Poppy, Argemone 
platyeeras, is a good plant for a hot place 
which doesn’t get too wet. It seems in- 
different to soil, for I have seen it flourish 
equally well in hard elay and in gravel. 
In fact, I think it germinates best in 
gravel, perhaps because this grinds off 
the hard surface of the seed. Argemone 
needs room as well as sun, for it gets to 
be 4 feet tall and quite as wide, and don’t 
put it near a path because its clean- 
looking steél-blue leaves are very prickly 
and the whole plant seratehy. But one 
puts up with this for the sake of the 
splendid white poppy-like flowers, 4 inches 
across with a big tuft of golden stamens 
in the center. In Mexico there are yellow 
Argemones and pink ones but in gardens 
the pink and the white are the most often 
grown. Prickly Poppy often behaves as 
a perennial in temperate climates, but in 
the East I grew it as an annual, giving 
it a rather out-of-the-way place to spread 
itself in. It is the sort of plant which 
was born to decorate a dump heap. 

Baby Blue Eyes, Nemophila insignis, 
is one of the flowers which is better in 
cultivation than in the wild, though it is 
lovely enough in sunny grassy meadows 
or growing on partly shady banks of 
humus with Collinsia and Maidenhair 
Ferns. The shade of the inch-wide blue 
bowls varies. Sometimes it is a deep 
pure blue, occasionally pure white, often 
very light blue, but usually azure with 
a white center. Nemophila is a delicate, 
branching plant about 6 inches tall with 
lax stems and thin light green leaves. 
Grow groups of it near your garden 
paths, in front of or between taller plants, 
or at the edge of woods, or as a ground 
cover for your yellow or light pink Tulips. 

Linanthus androsaceus is a parent of 
the French Linanthus Hybrids which we 
sometimes use as fillers in our rock gar- 
dens, sowing them thickly in any bare 
spot we are in a hurry to cover. I see 
very little difference between these French 
Hybrids and the dainty parent which 
studs sunny slopes with flat clusters of 
long-throated phlox-like flowers, on slen- 
der wiry 5-inch stems. The flowers may 
be pink, yellow, lavender, lilac, or white 
and there is one pink and yellow combina- 
tion, the resultant effect being salmon. 
Sometimes several colors grow together, 
the long slender throats, generally deeper- 
colored than the flower, adding more color 
values to the pieture. They make good 
eut flowers and are lovely in low 
bowls. 


glass 


Although this is the end of my list for 
the present, don’t think that these are 
all the Californian wild flowers which ean 
be easily grown. They are only a few of 
those trusties which are dependable even 
in the hands of the garden wayfarer. 








TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
fnsect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply—just mix with 
| water and spray. Buy at gar- 





den supply stores, or write 
for free helpful bulletin. 





TRI-OGENR 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








3 “Glories"—24c 
Mammoth Morning Glories 
Scarlett O’'Hara—Bright Red 
Heavenly Blue—Giant Early 
Crimson Rambler—W hite tube 
3 for 24¢ prepaid. Stamps Ok. 
J. D. Long 


Boulder, Colorado 
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New Seeder for garden, greenhouse, hot- 
bed. Ajustable for smallest flower seeds 
to cucumber size. Walk upright. Rolls 
along the row. Drops seeds quickly, 
evenly, saving seeds, time, labor. Capacity 
1% pint. Discs 4%” diam, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Send $1.00. 


GARDEX, INC. Michigan City, Ind. 


| 
| 
| 
} Copyrighted. Trustworthy descriptions 
GLADIOLUS of trustworthy varieties. Low prices on 
| the giants of Gladdom. Specific hy- 
| 
| 





’ bridized seed crosses. Authoritative 
FANCIER’S show reports, domestic and foreign. 

Latest reported Symposium ratings. 
Nine year world record of Grand 
GUIDEBOOK Champions, Latest cultural data, 
many pages of it. Copy free on re- 


FOR 1940 | “werserr o. evans 


R 7, Bedford Ohio 














beautiful flowers bring 


These novel, unusual, 
distinct charm to your garden. Flowers 5 to 
8 in. across; ten different types, nine lovely 
colors. Our tubers are select American grown, 


» Eectrm ferme CeOrS. . occ ccc ccces ccccc ccc ee GOR. 
Extra sslect tubers... ...cccccccccccccses 8.50 doz. 
Rich’s Exhibition Strain...............: 10.00 doz. 


Postpaid. 
Cultural directions with each order, 


| 
CATALOGUE showing several varieties in color 
' 


mailed on request, 


Howard R. Rich, Box 6, Atlantic, Maine 


Send check or meney order. 
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Bug-a-boo Garden 
Spray kills or controls 
practically all trouble- 
some garden insects. 
Highly concentrated, 4 
ounces makel 2tol8 gal- 
lons. Will notclogspray- 
er. Get some today. Use 

it freely in your garden. ey Gere 


nd —J t by 





Buy at leading hardware, garden 
supply, and department stores. 


GARDEN: SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 








VITAMIN B,—For Plants! 


Experimenters report bigger fiowers; stronger, healthier 
plants; bigger root lessened roo -shock—say 
invaluable for trans planting and houe p!-nt cre. 

NEW LOW PRICES: Season ’s Supply—100 Milli- 
grams—only $1.00; makes 2600 gal. of watering 
solution. Gardener’s Kit, instructions, and rose 
coupon free. One gram makes 20,000 gal., $7.50. 
Get your supply NOW. Send a dollar for trial quantity. 


JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
900-18th Street, Dept. 3J, Des Moines, la. 


systems, 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


RY (Umivitliliiiiietiia sa) 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


” TWIST-EMS: 


PAT PENDING MAR S. 


ca Just a twist of the 
wrist with the handy 


NEW 


PLANT-TIE 


‘Twist-ems’ are 








..and your plant is tied securely. 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforcing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 


estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25c. At your 
Garden Supply store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mig. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 
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Herbs for the Flower Grower 


(Continued from page 181) 

third year, a lovely pompon with a frame- 
work of little stems arising from a com- 
mon center, each stem with an inch-long 
floret group, the main umbel being 6 
inches or more across, while lesser umbels 
are at the top of smaller stems at inter- 


vals on the main stalk. The stalk is hol- 
low, resembling sugar cane and ‘whee 


‘andied is sold as French rhubarb. 

Angelica is famed in history, lore and 
legend, for its beauty, its fragrance and 
its usefulness. Longfellow speaks of it in 
the Saga of King Olaf. Mary Stuart 
cherished it in the gardens of Holyrood 
Abbey. It received its name because of the 
tale that an archangel told a monk in his 
dream that it would ward off the plague. 
It is much used in perfumes and in the 
manufacture of liqueurs. 

Bergamot, a native American herb, has 
many decorative possibilities. There are 
several varieties. Most of us know the 
intensely brilliant red of Oswego Tea or 
Bee Balm (Monarda didyma) a favorite 
of the Indians. One of the most beautiful 
borders I recall is a long stretch in the 
shadow of many trees, brightened by a 
solid mass of this old-fashioned herb in 
full flower. At the back of a cool moist 
pool reserved for your mints that do not 
display much color, a mass of Oswego Tea 
is a most striking foil for the cool greens. 

In the garden itself, Oswego Tea makes 
a colorful high spot and contrast for 
Marigolds or the orange buttons of the 
erispum variety of Tansy, another herb 
of almost unbelievably rich green, deeply 
cut, leaves. A clump of Oswego Tea back 


of the delicate stalks of heavenly biue 
Chicory, seen in the morning sun, is un- 
forgettable. 


Then, again, there is the wild Bergamot 
(Monarda fistulosa) with lilae colored 
flowers, and the white, the rose, and the 
salmon-pink varieties. All will thrive in 
dry or moist positions. They should be 
divided every third year and eut back 
every fall. 

Borage (Borago officinalis), in the 
language of the herbs, symbolizes courage. 
To be appreciated it should grow on a 
bank or height overlooking the garden to 
show off at its best the racemes of star- 
shaped flowers, about one inch across, a 


rose-pink when first opened and_ then 
changing to a lively blue. The color of 


ach hanging star is emphasized by a tiny 
brown pyramid at its center. The reseeded 
plants are much more luxuriant and beau- 
tiful than those which spring up so readily 
from a first sowing. The growth is 2 feet 
tall with hairy gray-green leaves, irri- 
tating to some delicate skins. It prefers 
poor loose soil. The leaves have a eucum- 
ber taste and the tender upper leaves are 
much used in iced beverages. The star- 
shaped flowers are eandied by dusting 
with sugar after painting with white of 
egg. Gerard (1597) says: “The leaves 
and flowers of Borage put into wine, 
maketh men and women glad and merrie 
and drive away all sadness, dulnesse and 
melancholie.” 


Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) is a 
perennial, evergreen herb, bushy and 









growing to a height of 18 to 24 inches 


with flower spikes of purplish-blue, pink, 
or white. It is easily grown from seed 


and makes an inexpensive, low hedge to 
back the garden, to border the paths, to 
relieve the bareness along the bottom of 
a fence. In any package of seed pur- 
chased commercially, the blue variety is 
most commonly obtained but there will 
be a few which are pink and by carefully 
sorting out the seed these plants set, vou 
can increase your stock quickly. The white 
is quite rare. 

Hyssop likes light, warmish soil in sun 
or shade. It will bloom, if not clipped, 
from July to October and the little bushes 
will swarm with bees. If you had lived in 
days of yore vou would have grown Hys- 
sop to ward off the Evil Eve and, if vou 
had lived in Elizabethan days, it would 
have formed one of the ribbon designs in 
vour knot garden, carefully clipped to the 
shape you wanted, the clippings used to 
strew floors or to brew for a medicinal 
tea. Like Rue, it presents the unending 
problem of whether to clip to a trim, neat 
hedge or let it grow and bloom riotously. 

Winter Savory (Satureia montana) is 
a perennial, bushy and woody plant de- 
lightful for a pr ors softening edge of 
a garden bed or border. It is very slow 
growing from se de The tiny leaves mass 
together like a solid green background for 
tiny, lilae-white flowers so numerous that 
to one at a little distance, the impression 
is given of a delicately tinted snow cover- 
ing the plant. It is best to buy a few 
plants, set them a foot or so apart and 
laver some of the branches to establish 
new plants, which can be eut off and 
transplanted where you will. Slips, 
clipped from the plants, can readily be 
rooted in sand. . 

Winter Savory makes a grand “filler- 
in” at the base of taller plants which are 
chary of leaves near the ground. In old 
days, it was popular to form the knots in 
the garden and the clippings were used 
for strewing. When dried and burned, 
they give off a fragrant odor. The leaves 
dried have the same. flavoring value as 
the less woody Summer Savory. It is 
easier to raise in any soil, preferably 
well drained, and likes some sun. 


HERE is a lovely dwarf variety of 

Winter Savory, a compact little bush, 
in height not over 6 inches, with tiny 
leaves and flowers. It makes a splendid 
edging to mask the hardness of metal 
wooden boundaries in the garden. 

Sweet Basil (Ocimum basilicum), with 
shiny inch-long, green leaves on a plant 
resembling the sweet pepper and having 
a peppery taste, is a great favorite with 
herb lovers and cooks who know how to 
make a cheese or tomato dish a culinary 
triumph. Few people are acquainted with 
the purple variety of this valuable plant 
(var. purpureum). The seeds germinate 
so quickly that it is but a matter of a 
week-end process! Sow in ordinary, well- 
drained soil and in a few days you can 
see the color of the seedlings, a reddish 
purple. When the plants begin to branch, 
pinch out the center and shortly you will 
have gorgeous bushy foliage and sueh deli- 
eate pinkish blooms. In front of plants 
201) 
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Herbs for the Flower Garden 


(Continued from page 200) 


with green foliage or near the gray 
Artemisias, the purple Basil is beautiful, 
the clove-like fragrance perfuming the 
air when anything brushes the leaves. 

Sprays of Basil make lovely table 
decorations or an unusual garnish for a 
meat platter. 

There are dwart varieties of both the 
ereen and the purple Basil, cone-shaped 
little “trees”, compact and about 8 inches 
high, the green somewhat higher. The 
green has white blossoms and the purple 
bush is gay with rosy blossoms. 


§ Est. E provides innumerable varieties, 
bewildering to the uninitiated. But do 
try one plant of the golden lemon Thyme 
(Thymus serpyllum var. aureus). Instead 
of being truly creeping, its forms a low 
mound and what a breath-taking sight it 
is, small vivid green leaves with edges 
of a golden yellow. In the heat of sum- 
mer, it loses some of the golden color for 
a little while, but this is the only pause 
in many months of brilliance from early 
spring until the snow. Parkinson calls 
it “embroidered or guilded Thyme.” Set 
the plant in any spot where it can have 
lots of room so that it will spread and 
spread and layer itself. You can divide 
it as much as you like, forming other 
clumps or making gifts to much-loved 
friends. Thymes are not fussy as to soil 
or exposure so long as they do not stay 
wet in winter from melting snow. That is 
why they do best on a slope. 

And when you have brushed your hand 
through the tiny leaves of this friendly 
little plant and breathed the fragrance 
that surrounds it, you will have opened 
up a grand new world of gardening for 
ot the lovely varieties of Thyme there 
is no end, 


Rose Society Awards 


URING the last few years, The 

American Rose Society has been 
extending its list of test gardens so that 
now there are active trials at Portland, 
Ore., Fort Worth, Texas, Ames, Iowa, 
Ithaea, N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. Judges 
made the following awards for 1939. 

At Hartford, Silver. Medal Certificates: 
Betty Prior, Dicksons Red, Donald Prior, 
Joyous, McGredy’s Sunset, and Poinsettia. 
Certificates of Merit: Hector Deane and 
Orange Triumph. 

At Cornell, Certificates of Merit: Day- 
light, Donald Prior, Elite, Flambeau, 
Flash, Guinee, Hector Deane, and World’s 
Fair. 

At Ames, Iowa, Silver Medal Certifi- 
cates: Donald Prior, Elite, and Riviera. 
Certificates of Merit: Cl. Golden Dawn, 
Cl. Souv. de Mme. C. Chambard, Elite, 


Flash, Heetor Deane, Opal, Prince Bern- 
Rose Anne. 


hard, and 





Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 197) 
Lunaria Seeds Found 

Answering Ernest W. Jenkins (Ore.) March 


Lunaria rediviva seeds can be purchased 
from F. B. Mills Seed Growers, Hill. 
N. Y.—Jvtius OPERLE, (IIl.) 


Rose 


Violet Culture 
(Mrs.) Lura I. Baird ( Mich.) 


Answering 


March 


A soil composed of 4 parts of light loam 
and 1 part well-rotted manure and a little 


lime makes a good fertile mixture’ for 
Violets. Keep well watered but never 
soaked. All runners should be removed. 
Propagation is by division or preferably 


by offset roots.—JULIUS OPERLE, (IIl.) 


Ways with Wax-Plant 


Answering Mrs. A. W. Herda (N. D. 
January 
I have had greater success with my 


Hoya than anyone I have known, having 


won three blue ribbons at exhibits. The 
plant is a native of tropical countries 
where it grows in the crotches of trees 
in very humid climates. Therefore, it 


wants a moist place to grow, preferably 
away from direct sunlight. It makes little 
root base, likes leaf mold, and will not allow 
its roots to be disturbed. It should be kept 
slightly moist at all times. I have had 
one in a 10-inch pot for many years. Often 
I feed it liquid commercial fertilizer. This 
plant made more than 200 feet of vine and 
flowered abundantly all year long. 

The flowers are a cluster of tiny pink 
waxy blossoms which last a long time, stay 
open day and night and have a decidedly 
sweet musk odor at night. They look like 
Dresden ehina. Do not cut the flowers as 
new blossoms form on the old nodules, thus 
saving a year’s growth. Mine was five years 
old or more when it first bloomed, but I 
have known them to bloom at three. 

The secret of blooming Hoya is to find 
the right location for your vine, train it 
on something that will sustain its great 
weight—the leaves are very heavy—and do 
not disturb the roots.—(Mrs.) E. G. Rem- 
MERS, (Okla.) 


Hoya does well as a potted plant in a 


mixture of equal parts of sand, garden 
loam, leaf mold. plus 14 part of well rotted 
manure. Perfect drainage must be given. 


It needs plenty of sun and fresh air, plus 
gentle sponging of the rubbery leaves. It 
tends to rest in the winter and starts new 
growth in February and March, when the 


new shoots may be cut for propagation. 
A variegated leaf variety is very hand- 
some.—WALLACE H. MILLER, ( Penna.) 









Annual with 2 
pages of color illustrations 
of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


Simm aber 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
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10 varieties «: *] 


“ Spie of oLif. : 
HERBS 


For Fragrance and Flavor 


Start your herb garden now and enjoy 
| your favorite dishes tastefully seasoned 
by herbs from your own garden. 


*BALM. 
ing and teas. 


BASIL, SWEET. The sweet-scented foliage is 


i 
| 
used for seasoning mock-turtle soup, pickles, 
} 
' 
| 








Lemon-scented leaves used for season- 
Pkt. 15¢. 


beans, salads, ete. Pkt. 15c. 

DILL. Indispensable for dill pickles and for 
dill sauce. Pkt. 10c; oz. 15¢; % Ib. 40¢. 
MARJORAM, SWEET. Leaves used green in 

summer and dried in winter. A favorite herb. 
Pkt. 15e. 

| *ROSEMARY. The leaves and young 

| used for seasoning. Pkt. 15¢ 

*SAGE. One of the most popular of all herbs 

for seasoning. Pkt. 15c. 

SAVORY, SUMMER (Bohnenkraut). The leaves 
and young shoots are used for flavoring soups, 
stews, string beans, etc. Pkt. lic 

*THYME, BROAD-LEAVED ENGLISH. Very 
popular for seasoning meat dishes, gravy, fill- 


tips are 


ings, ete. Pkt. 15c. 

CORIANDER. Aromatic seeds used in making 
confectionery and some meat dishes. Pkt. 
10¢. 

*LAVENDER. The dried flowers have a pleas- 
ing perfume. Used to scent linens in the 
home. Pkt. 15e. 


Herbs marked * are perennials. 


Write for a free copy of "THE 
HERB GARDEN” — a belpful 
Dreer Cultural Leaflet. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


173 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





























TRANSPLANT WITH CONFIDENCE 


 Uite-Flor f 


Mortomty 
VITAMIN FR FACTORS 


Vita-Flor contains all Vitamin B factors essential to healthy 
plants. Remarkable aid in transplanting. Stimulates robust 
root growth. Easy-to-use stock solution comes in the handy 
eye-dropper bortle with the “red spot” label, requires no re- 
frigeration. Be sure you get the genuine Vita-Flor. 

If your dealer can't supply you, write direct 


Vita-Flor is used in the beautiful gardens 
at the S. F. Exposition 


GALEN COMPANY, Inc., 2148 FOURTH ST., BERKELEY, CAL 





























Highest All-America Award 
. forl940--new and distinct. 

» Dwarf, compact, rounded 

plants 1 ft. tall, covered with 
soft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2% in. across. 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 26c; & Pkts. for $1 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo., 680 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 





In Southern Gardens 
by 
and MArRJORIE 


CLARKE WILSON 


This compact little book is full of inspira- 
and the 


states for whom it has been written. 


Order your copy 
$1.25 postpaid 
from the publisher 


STEWART WELCH WILSON 


Gulfport, Mississippi 


tion information for gardeners in 


Gulf 


now 
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Our 
Catalogue 

It describes and 
illustrates Roses, 
Azaleas, Rhodo 
dendrons, Ever 
greens, Peren- 


nials, and other 
plants. A_ copy 
will be mailed 
free E. of Miss 
R.; 50c W. of 
Miss. and Can 


2 Rare Daphnes 


SPECIAL OFFER $3.25 


Daphne mezereum album. 





A white form 


of the attractive lilac-purple parent. 
Dwarf. Fragrant. Rare and interesting. 
Daphne Genkwa. Beautiful _lilac-blue 


flowers in early spring. Bushy. Grows 3 


to 4 ft. high. 


Order from this Advertisement 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen Since 1898 
584 Patterson Avenue 
EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


inch and up. Priced Per 100, 25 game rate. 
Write for complete list. 
Albatros, white .$1.00 Com. Koehl, red... ..$1.20 


JERSEY 





Ave Maria, blue...... 1.20 Golden Dream, yellow 1.00 
Bagdad, smoky os Sa Paul Pfitzer, purple 1.20 
Berty Snow, lavender 1.00 Picardy, salmon 00 


: iE 
Betsy Bob-Up, cream 1.20 Ruffled Gold, yellow. 1.20 
Betty Nuthall, pink.. 1.00 Salbach’s Orchid, pink 1.00 
Bob White, white ... 1.20 Wasaga, buff ... 1.00 
Minimum order $1.00. Subject to prior “gale. 


Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Box 400, Creston, lowa 


Choice Gladiolus . 


varieties are 











90 choice carefully described 


in our new beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
16 pages full of information on the growing 
habits etc. of each variety. Notes on new 
introductions, cultural suggestions and many 
interest to the Glad Fan. 


Send today for your FREE copy. 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 
Windham Hill So. Windham, Maine 


other things of 











with Mechling’s 


VEGET-AID 


PLETE PLANT FOO 
Py pore art . i 
fertilizer which through 
a granular organic car- 
rier of tobacco stems, im- 
Proves soil by increasing 
its humus content. VEGET- 
AID gives balanced nourish- 
ment to lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables. Easy to use. There is no waste 
in VEGET-AID. Conveniently packaged. 
Get it at your dealer in garden supplies. 
Ask him for folder and information on 
other Mechling Products or write Dept. 410 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The 


Weathervane 


Mrs. Rowntree’s notes and travels—Hybrid corn quandary — 


Trees in need — Edible soybeans 


OST home gardeners in central 

and eastern states are inclined to 

ignore flowers native in Cali- 
fornia, I find, even though they may grow 
a few—like the California Poppy—which 
have been taken in hand by the hybri- 
dizers. For this reason, Mrs. Lester Rown- 
tree, who knows her California plants 
better, perhaps, than anyone else, was 
asked to select California native annual 
flowers which, in her opinion, are most 
likely to succeed in gardens throughout 
the country. Her notes appearing in this 
issue are timely, since it’s now the season 











Wind direction is important to people 


who live in the country. Feeling the 
need for a weathervane, Leon Lowengard 
of Harrisburg, Penna., and two friends 
designed, made, and painted the one 
illustrated here for his country home. 
A picture of a jockey on a horse served 
as a model. The vane, cut from sheet 
steel, is 30 inches long. It has been 
giving good service for several years 


for first seed sowings in the garden. 

Mrs. Rowntree, incidentally, has de- 
serted California for the balance of the 
vear, and instead of botanizing, photo- 
graphing flowers, and collecting seeds of 
western mountain and desert plants, will 
turn her attention to the flora of the 
East. She plans to go South first, she 
revealed at her recent lecture before the 
American Rock Garden Society, and will 
visit gardens in between trips into the 
mountains. 


ROWING a few rows of sweet corn 

in the garden is no longer a simple 
matter. Culture is not difficult. The 
trouble is in choosing varieties. We used 
to order two or three standard kinds, like 
Golden Bantam and Country Gentleman, 
and let it go at that. Today, one must 
be a corn connoisseur and know the rela- 


tive merit of 20 to 30 hybrid strains be- 
fore a single hill is planted—at least if 
we are to take the catalogues seriously. 

There is no question that many hybrid 
corn varieties, carefully produced, are 
superior to some of the older kinds. This 
degree of superiority may be in greate 
yield, increased plant vigor, and resist- 
ance to diseases. Unfortunately, though, 
these hybrids are often bred for one see 
tion of the country, even one state. Most 
hybrids are not suitable in the South, for 
example. 

Home gardeners, therefore, should con 
sult their seedsman or agricultural agent 
for help in selecting any of the hybrid 


corns. After all, home gardeners want 
only varieties with the highest quality 
and are not concerned with inereased 


bushels to .feed hogs. 


ARLY in Mareh, a devastating ice 
storm in southern New York and 
New England shattered thousands of trees 
beyond repair. Others lost great limbs, 
many more just their topmost branches. 
For two days, the trees were bowed down 
with the weight of ice which created a 
fairvland of beauty—a beauty that meant 
millions of dollars in irreparable damage 
These injured trees are now in need 
of first aid treatment if they are to be 
protected against further damage from 
pests and diseases. If owners of storm 
damaged trees value them, they will ar 
range to give them expert care before 
many weeks have passed. 


Q vegetable crop has more quickly 

come into prominence in the last 
decade than the soybean. The Chinese 
have relied upon this legume as a staple 
crop for centuries, but we are just be- 
coming aware of the soybean’s rich vita- 
min and protein content. 

Although the soybean is likely to be 
of much more importance to the farmer 
than the gardener, nevertheless, there 
have been developed several edible varie 
ties which have the eating qualities of 
Lima beans and which may also be used 
as dry shell beans. Named varieties ree 
ommended for garden use inelude Bansei, 
Emperor and Higan. 

Soybeans, incidentally, figured in the 
war news recently, and were held respons 
ible for the sinking of the Danish liner 
Canada off the coast of England. Accord 
ing to the news dispatch, Captain Knud 
son expected to take his ship into port 
for repairs, after it had struck a mine, 
but the vessel’s cargo of 8,000 tons of 
soybeans swelled to three times its bulk 
as the sea water came in. The swelling 
beans burst the steel plates and the 
vessel sank, 
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WORLD’S FINEST 


TOP QUALITY NO. 1 OREGON GROWN 
Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.00 post paid 
for $5.50 post paid 


STONE, scarlet 
ASTAGO, coppery-rose 
LEN, immense pink 
ENARAN » apricot 


, velvety-crimson 
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3870F N. E. Glisan St. Portiand, Ore. 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


50 newest, hardiest, and best varieties. Outdoor rooted 
Splendid size. Guaranteed to grow. $1.50 per 15; fifty or 
nore 8c each (all prepaid). 

$2.40 


Our big FIFTY ,*:2), 


each of our pedigreed delphiniums, columbines, foxgloves, 

eronicas, pyrethrums, primroses, Russell lupins and 8 
ardy mums. (Note—may substitute violas.) Half order, 
$1.50; double order, $4.00. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wis. 














**Do-Bloom”* 


Roses 








Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 


Offering the older outstanding varieties and 
recent and 1940 introductions, of our own North- 
ern Ohio Grown Stock 

Nothing but top grade plants selected for you 
at most reasonable prices. 
ur rose book FREE ON 
EST with colored illustra- 
summer comes visit 





for oO 
Send Now REQU 
tions on every page, and when 








our fields, You will be delighted. They are classi- 

fied among the most outstanding in America. 
GERARD K. KLYN 

MENTOR OHIO 











VITAMIN B.1 SIMPLIFIED 


NO COMPLICATED EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
The easiest and most accurate form of this sensa- 
tional discovery on the market.. 

@ STIMULATES ROOT GROWTH—PRODUCES 





strong, healthy seedlings—transplant all plants 
without loss. ae 
1 oz. 60c, 2 oz. $1.00, 1 pt. $6.50 


Complete 72 page SEED ANNUAL free on request 


; seeds BURNETT BROS.., Inc. suis 


92 Chambers St., N.Y.C. 


Tel. BArclay 7-6138 














REPELS DOGS, AND ANTS 


ee 






















@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it, It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co; 4Q| Ogen Bidz, Phila; Pa 








| 
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Control of Spruce Gall Aphid 


PRUCE trees may be protected against 


spruce gall aphid with five different 
spray and dust preparations which have 
been tested and found safe and effee- 
tive, according to Dr. F. L. Gambrell, 


entomologist at the N. Y. State Experi- 


ment Station at Geneva. In every in- 
stance, however, treatments should be 
made while the trees are dormant and 
before the end of April. 

Two species of gall-forming aphids 


may be found on Spruces, one attacking 
primarily Norway and White Spruces, 
while the other oceurs largely on Colo- 
rado Blue Spruce. The recommended 
treatments control both species equally 
well with a single application, providing 
it is thoroughly applied at the correct 
period in the life history of the insects. 


A cireular on spruce gall aphids and 
their control may be obtained from the 
Station upon request. 

The treatments tested include a nico- 


tine-lime dust, oil sprays, lime-sulphur, 
a nicotine sulphate-soap spray, and plain 
soap and water. Oil sprays are not gen- 
erally recommended, especially in home 
or ornamental plantings, because of the 


possibility of injury to the needles and 


the fact that they also remove the 
“bloom” or bluish color from Blue 
Spruces. 

A spray mixture containing 2 ounces 


of laundry soap or soap chips in 1 gallon 
of water, is cheap and easy. to prepare. 
Another very effective mixture made 
up of 1 to 2 teaspoonsful of nicotine sul- 
phate, 4 ounce of hydrated lime or soap, 
and 1 gallon of water. Since all treat- 


is 


> 


ments are aimed at the immature aphids 
which congregate on the under sides of 


the branches and usually quite near the 
tips, it is essential that the spray cover 
these parts of the trees very thoroughly 
in order to secure effective control. 


Hepaticas Announce Spring 


(Continued from page 188) 


collected and covered them for the winter. 

On April 30 of the following vear 
(1934,) 21 of the original 24 were alive: 
5 of them had a single blossom each. In 
the following years they continued to 
develop, until in the spring of 1937, they 
filled the bed with dark purple beauty. 
four and a half years after the root 
division. Since then, I have found seed- 
lings even in the cotyledon stage which 
are easily transplanted. 

Hepaticas (there is another, Hepatica 
acutiloba, with pointed-lobed leaves, quite 
similar in requirements) take up little 
room, and send their roots well down. 
They are attractive either in mass, as in 
my experimental bed, or as a single cluster 
in a bare garden spot, by 
in a rock garden. Their range 
from almost white through lavender, pink, 
light blue to dark purple-blue. They 
never become pests, but stay closely at 
home and, after the blossoming period is 
over, new leaves unfold forming a luxur'- 
ant and welcome ground cover. 


a tree root or 


colors 








Japanese Floral Arrangement 
(lkenobo School) 
100 color prints, 7” x 9/2”, in gray cloth boxed 
in cardboard. $2.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. 
A picture book with 100 colored illustra- 
tions printed from carved wood blocks on 
rice paper, showing distinguished examples 
of the classic methods of arrangement, in 
use for generations. With a foreword in 
English and profusely illustrated with charts 
and diagrams, it will add to the under- 
standing of these basic vital, floral designs. 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Ave., New York 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES 


2 year old—EXTRA STRONG 





From the BLUEST of the BLUE Trees 
25 Prepaid for $1.00 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 


Evergreen, Colorado 


IRIS Y2 PRICE 


Write for free booklet illustrated in 
color, describing 600 most beautiful 
improved varieties—types which 
flower from early spring to late fall. 
Our special 1940 offer: 100 varieties 
half regular price. 


WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223F BEAVERTON, OREGON 


ZANT’S DAHLIAS 


Famous Michigan Grown, Rated for Performance 
in Our 1940—36 Page Catalog 


ROOTS and PLANTS from 
Michigan’‘s Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Box 2160 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ADCO 
Artificial 


Manure 
By mixing ADCO 

















with your garden 
refuse, leaves, grass 
clippings, ete., you 
convert the latter into rich and in- 
expensive plant food. It easy- 

anybody can do it—and every pound 
of ADCO makes 40 lbs. of fertilizer. 
Order ADCO from your dealer. Let 
us send you our interesting booklet 


| —FREE. 


| ADCO WORKS, Dept. F., Carlisle, Pa. 
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EARLIER 


oi LARGER 


ave FLOWERS 
we FRUITS 
a VEGETABLES 


WITH THE NEW 


EASY-TO-USE 
VITAMI N B, 


VITAMINS, which have long been used Msg 

jn treating human ills, are now amazing the agricul- 

tural world with their astoundi ng benefits to plant life. 
Recent issues of BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS report that the use of VITAMIN Bi has pro- 
duced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; Hyacinths on 27 
inch stems with flower heads 12 inches long; Daffodils 
larger than salad plates on 42inch stems; Roses trans- 
planted infullleaf without setbacks; seedlings matured 
in nearly half the time they customarily required; 
and many other wonderful and exciting results. 


ELIMINATE GUESS WORK—EASY TO USE 
VITAMIN B the new **Easy-to-Use"’ brand is espe- 


1 cially prepared for Horticultural, Floral, 
and Agricultural use only. No bother, no fuss, no muss, 
no eyedropper, no bothersome “‘stock solution."’ Just pour 
a small measure-fulin water and it is ready for instant use. 
FREE handy measure in each package. Trial package 
(house Plant and small garden size) 2Se. Large package, 
makes 2000 gallons—enough for full se ason in 1 00 
average garden—postpaid..... . 

ORDER TOD AY 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


329 V. B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


RARE HARDY PERENNIALS 


Sturdy, well-rooted plants that will keep 

















right on growing. More than 1000 different 
kinds of them, ready for your choosing. Ask 
for interesting Catalog. 

REX, D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 











760,5,¢.0') 3 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- “ 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CoO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 















Pansy Plants 


Giant Flowering ef 
MIXTURE 


Flowers are veritable 
giants, with velvety 
glistening petals. 
Colors range from 
delicate orchid and yellow to deep purple, 
blue and red. Most desirable all-purpose 
variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well as cut 
flowers, stems being sturdy, stiff and of 


good length . . . . LARGE PLANTS. 
Now is the time to plant 


Special Offer! $1-35 for 100 prepaid 


strong, sturdy plants 





Our Perennial Booklet 1940 edition, profusely 


illustrated in color, ready March Ist. Ask for 
your copy. It’s DE. 

. PANSY 
*PITZONKA ARM 
Box G Bristol, Penna. 
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A beautiful small vegetable garden near Philadelphia 


April, i 
My dear Flora, 


Today let me share with you the charming 
picture above, sent me lately by a friend who is 
both an artist and a gardener; the combination is 
the best that I know of in gardening. 

This is her tiny vegetable garden not far from 
Philadelphia. It has design, background, and beau-— 
tiful planting. I give her own words as to the 
planting: ‘‘I grow Pansies and annuals in the center 
part, Roses either side of the path at the far end 
and vegetables and flowers in the rows, and keep up 
a steady supply. When the onions are done, African 
Marigolds go in their places. The Dahlias are at 
the end opposite the Rose beds. Chrysanthemums 
anywhere I can squeeze in a row. We sow string beans 
about every two weeks. I do not grow corn or Lima 
beans as the garden isn’t really big enough for 
them. There are Roses on the fence, Albertine, 
Jacotte and Aviateur Bleriot and six or eight hybrid 
Clematis, of which Madame André is much the most 
prolific, and Lawsoniana the next. Two large hybrid 
Lilacs flank a white bench at the end of the cross 
walk with Periwinkle planted under them. Coldframes 
are at the farther end of the garden from the tool 
house.’ ’ 

At the opposite end of the walk, from the bench 
mentioned above, across the garden is a narrow 
sharp—cut opening in a tall Arborvitae hedge, the 
entrance from the main part of the place. Edges of 
all little walks are of brick. 














For the actual size of this small garden in 
feet let me add a few figures. The tool house 
stands about 8 feet away from the two Rose beds, 
with stepping stones between the beds and the little 
building. The length of the main vegetable spaces 
beyond the Rose beds is 24 feet, that of the other 
long ones 36 feet; the circle in the center is 8 
feet in diameter and all paths are only 26 inches 
wide. The dimensions of the tool house are 7 feet 9 
inches square. I estimate roughly that the whole 
garden is about 110 feet long by about 40 feet wide. 

You will notice that the center, where narrow 
cross walks meet, is in the form of a circle; that 
all beds are edged by brick laid on their sides; and 
that vegetables predominate, though flowers have 
some part as well. But I would ask you to specially 
take note of the beauty of the little building for 
tools at the far end of the longer walk. It is the 
proportion here which makes this tool house so par— 
ticularly pretty, and, above all, the roof. This 
reminds me of those charming roofs of the pagoda-— 
like summer—houses in the old gardens of Newburyport, 
Mass. This little house is Square and the door has 
a pierced upper panel probably for ventilation. As 
one looks at this picture the little bench at the 
right cannot be seen, nor the two large Lilacs which 
flank this bench, with Vinca minor under then. 

Because this garden is small, almost anyone 
could give up that space to vegetables and get from 
it not only the satisfaction of fresh supplies for 
the table but that even greater satisfaction of 
owning a most beautiful little vegetable garden or 
‘* potager.’’ No design could be simpler than this, 
none more practical. ‘‘ Circulation’’ is easy; 
everything readily accessible for cutting or pick-— 
ing, and the color of the garden when vegetables and 
flowers are at their height must be beautiful, 
especially as there are rich boundaries of trees and 
hedges. 

If you could have walked with me in this little 
garden in this last autumn, when nothing in the way 
of color was left except some good Chrysanthemums, 
and when most vegetables had been dug, you would 
have exclaimed as I did over the loveliness of the 
place. Much in little! and at any time of the year 
in any season something to enjoy because of line and 
form, because of the perfect planning, the exquisite 
use of a bit of ground. 

Anyone who looks at this interesting picture 
and reads these words may take heart over a small 
lot. In this tiny area grow food and flowers, within 
this space stands a little building of true beauty 
of proportion and a little sitting place is also 
provided. Such a garden is a triumph of garden art, 
for a picture has been created and the useful and 
the beautiful have been combined by a knowing hand. 
With knowledge, taste and discernment any piece of 
ground, even a triangle (perhaps the most difficult 
of all) may be made truly interesting. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Uno <Atousein Alive 


MANDEVILLE’S 


a 
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on display. Priced 5c, 10¢ and up. Triple-Tested 
for Germination, Quality of Flowers, Completeness of Mixtures. 
Copyrighted pocket has map telling when to plant, and pictures 
to help tell seedlings from weeds. Send for FREE Brochure on 
“Planning A Flower Garden". MANDEVILLE & KING CO. 
1031 University Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. Flower Seed Specielists for 64 yeers. 


MAN DEVILLE 


TRIPLE IED FLOWER 





a | a 
At Stores ee Hes 





SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 


unusual kinds from mountain and plain the 

world around, all coming to us by way of 

Switzerland. Ask for the interesting catalog. 
CORREVON-AMERICAN 

Dept. B Bridgeboro, N. J. 














FINEST DAHLIA SEED 


A number of dahlias that are in commerce to- 
day were originated from SALBACH seed. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Immediate delivery 


50 large flowcring dahlia seed, from finest seed parents 1.50 
100 large flowering dahlia seed, from finest seed parents 2.50 


50 Pom Pon dahlia seed..... is - .50 
75 Miniature dahlia seed.. rr .50 
75 Collerette dahlia seed........ tie -50 
75 Dwarf bedding dahlia seed (XXXX grade)....... .50 


These will bloom this year 


Big Illustrated DAHLIA, GLADIOLUS and SEED Catalog 
with many varieties in color, free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. — Berkeley, California 








HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed of Nevill Strain of Super Marvel 
primroses. Flowers over 2 ins. diam. Nothing 
like them. Also Juliae Hybrids and other pri- 
mula. Choice alpines. English Chrysanthemums. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Catalog Dep. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 
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Here’s real “Life Insurance”’ for 
all your growing things—a scien- 
tifically correct sprinkler 
which assures an even, rain- 
like coverage. Easily regu- 
lated to rotate over 
any cireular area up to 
more than 75 ft. in 





diameter under good pressure, or down to 15 ft. 
Allows all the water to sink into ground before rotat- 
ing stream passes over again. Kefreshing, gentle 
shower. Does not injure tenderest foliage. Does not 
puddle. Self-operating. Guaranteed! 

WRITE TODAY HOLLAND ROTARY 


Amazing, low priced 
Ordet now—try 10 days model that covers up t 
30 ft. in diameter. Needs 
under money-back guar- mo oiling « 
antee of satisfaction, or attention 
write for full details. 







Only $1.25 





ee 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
BIG Locust St. Dept. F Kansas City, Mo. 
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BRINGING UP 
FLOWERS 





“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective spray and will control aphis, 
leafhoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar in- 
sects. Keep a bottle of “Black Leaf 40” 
on hand and use it at the first sign 
of such pests. 

SPRAY OFTEN FOR SAFETY 
During the insect-growing season, infesta- 
tion sometimes comes over night. As soon 
as pests are seen begin spraying. A few 
applications usually will suffice. 


Insist on original factory sealed 
«os 6 packages for full strength. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 

INCORPORATED 
|} LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


ELECTRIC HOT BED KITS 


For smali or large beds. Low as 
$8.45 complete with 60 ft. new type| 
cable and thermostat. Write and save 
money. Money Saving bargains in 
larger units. 


RANSOM NURSERY Geneva, Ohio 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Specializing in the better varieties 
Write for 1940 Descriptive Catalog 


GEORGE E. MILLARD 


1872 San Pasqual Pasadena, Calif. 


THALICTRUM KYUSIANUM 


Fine ground cover for shady, moist places. Dainty 
foliage with lilac and pink flowers on six inch 
stems, all summer. 50¢ each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 
1940 catalog on rare plants, bulbs and shrubs, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


MAPLEWOOD Box 21 OREGON) 

































Grow plants 


SUDBURY 
Soil Test 





This easy-to-use kit shows the way to per- 
fect lawns, prize-winning gardens. Helps 
you correct harmful acid or alkaline con- 
ditions and supply needed plant food ele-, 
ments now lacking in soil. No knowledge 
of chemistry required. Sturdy, handsome 
imitation leather case. 50 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, acidity. 
Complete’ instructions. Helpful chart. 
Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 
SEND NO MF charges. Or “7 4.75 and 

we pay postage. Your money 
MONEY back if you are not delighted. 





Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 





P. O. Box 654, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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April in Southern 
Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


INTER is definitely over and how 

W happy we are to see spring flaunt- 

ing her banners of flowers on 
Redbuds and Dogwoods, Plums, Apri- 
cots, Cherries and Peaches. Flowering 
shrubs are masses of glowing beauty, 
Roses are in full bloom, Daffodils, Irises 
and Tulips lift prismatie colors to the 
shine of the April suns. The ground is 
carpeted with velvety pansies and Violas 
and bird songs bring added joy. How 
we love April! 

Work calls. Flowering shrubs must 
be carefully pruned as the flowers fade 
so as to give new shoots for another 
vear. Petunias, Snapdragons, Asters, 
Verbenas and other plants in the seed 
beds with seedlings in the borders must 
be planted in permanent positions. Sum- 
mer bulbs must be put in. Seeds of 
Zinnias and Marigolds sown. There is 
no time for day dreaming. 


Chrysanthemums and hardy Asters, 
late-flowering Shasta Daisies and Gail- 
lardias must be separated and replanted 
now. Hardy Phlox growing for three 
vears may be lifted also. Seedling 
Lilies may be put in new places. 

Duranta plumieri is not often seen 
but it is one of our most ornamental 
summer and fall plants. It’s a hardy 
perennial with woody stems which bloom 
with soft lavender flowers in late sum- 
mer, followed by heavy elusters of rich 
yellow berries which persist until the 
birds feast on them, usually until De- 
cember. The plants die down in winter 
but without protection come up stronger 
each year. Plant in full sun. 


The Climbing Lily (Gloriosa roths- 
childiana) is also a delicate plant that 
needs protection in winter but gives 
marvelous and continuous blooms of 
delicate yellow and searlet all summer 
long. This plant must be supported. 


Gerbera jamesoni is one of our strong- 
est and most continuous bloomers. The 
plants make heavy clumps that grow 
stronger each year. Set them in full sun 
or half shade and plant, them in good 
garden loam. Water freely when the 
buds form and that means right along 
for the flowers follow in almost regular 
procession. The pastel Daisies of many 
tints are charming in the garden and 
last two full weeks after cutting. These 
and the Climbing Lilies are the best of 
the long-lasting eut flowers. Plant a 
group of Gerberas with the Lilies above 
them and the picture will be ravishing. 


The delicate blue Plumbago (capensis), 
which also comes in white, is a tender 
evergreen plant that must be protected 
in winter. It was once used everywhere. 
The color is an exquisite shade of blue 
and the flowers come so freely that it 
should be planted again. 


Korean Chrysanthemums are among 
the best of hardy flowers. Planted last 
April were the rich red Grenadier, which 
was superb. Red Hussar was a brilliant 





Love- 


scarlet with orange overtones. 
light and Pink Spoon were fine soft 


rose-pinks. The latter is the best of 
the quilled petal type. Earliest to 
bloom was the large flowered yellow 
Stellaris, with Mongolian, another rich 
yellow of strong growth and free flow- 
ering. 

Chrysanthemum coreanum proved the 
finest white of all. The plants grew 
to 3 and 4 feet with sprays of drooping 
flowers that fell to the ground. They 
bloomed from early until very late. The 
button Mums are also satisfactory and 
long lasting. Irene is the best white 
and Judith Anderson a rich yellow. 


Mount Everest is the best white tall 
growing hardy Aster. Burbank’s Charm- 
ing, of soft flesh-pink, grows to 5 feet 
with sprays studded with the delicate 
flowers. It is fine in the garden and also 
for cutting. Harrington’s Pink proved 
a weak grower with flowers of fine color, 
but the plants have come through and 
we are hoping for better things this 
year. Beechwood Challenger is almost a 
dwarf but the color is a deep rich 
carmine, rather than a true red, and 
the plants are brilliant in flower. Colonel 
Durham also grows compactly with lav- 
ender flowers in great profusion. 


Summer flowering Shasta Daisies, Ad- 
miral Byrd and Mayfield Giant, are all 
that their introducers claim for them. 
They bloomed many weeks with increas- 
ing size in the clumps. 

Phlox Daily Sketch is one of the 
hardiest, quickest growing and longest 
flowered of all the hardy Phlox. Cut- 
ting the dead flower heads caused it 
to give bloom continuously until late 
November. The white Fiancee and the 
Mrs. Jenkins flower freely all summer 
but stop when fall comes. 


Plant summer vegetables now. Toma- 
toes and eggplants from the seed beds 
are ready to transplant. Okra, garden 
corn, sweet and Irish potatoes, pole 
beans and peas should be planted. 


Morning Glory seed should be sown. 
The rich red Searlett O’Hara came into 
bloom in July and was very beautiful 
for about 6 weeks, then the vines curled 
up and died. Heavenly Blue and Rose 
Marie carried on much longer but for 
pure joy in color plant the Blue Dawn 
Flower, the perennial Morning Glory 
from Brazil. This Morning Glory (Ipo- 
moa leari) grows like Jonah’s Gourd. 
One vine grew 20 feet in breadth with 
the tips climbing into the gutters and 
every drooping tendril was studded with 
flowers each day. The color is a dark 
blue with deeper markings as it opens 
in the early morn, and as the day 
wanes the color changes to an orchid 
until by three o’clock the whole plant 
is covered with rich deep orchid blooms. 
From June to late November the flowers 
continued. They set no seed but each 
branch that runs on the ground takes 
root at every joint. No planting ever 
made gave more joy to the garden and to 
the passers-by than this Blue Dawn 
Flower. Give it room, good soil and 
water and the plant will do the rest. 
[For illustration, see September, 1939, 
FLOWER GROWER, page 422.—Editor. | 


























NOW ¢t hb e COLDWELL 
BADGER brings you 
Power Mowing 

at low cost! 


$ 50 DELIVERED 
Prices slightly higher 
West of the Mississippé 


















isthe 
power 


@ Here 
quality 
mower for mow- 
ing, rolling and 
trimming on small 
estates. Easy to operate; many exclusive fea- 
tures. Ask your dealer to show you the 
BADGER or write today to Dept. F. 
OTHER POWER MOWERS FOR EVERY 
SIZE OF LAWN. Also complete line of 
dependable hand mowers, backed by 72 
years’ experience. 
Since 1867 
COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





FRUIT TREES, S RY, RASPBERRY 


RY PLANTS 


Bountiful Ridge Fruit and Nut Trees, 
Blueberry, Raspberry, Boysenberry, and 
other small fruit plants and ornamentals 
lead to fields of plenty and_ beautiful 
homes. Our 48 page illustrated, instruc 
tive planters’ guide tells the story of why 

‘ Pays to Plant Bountiful Ridge 
Trees and Plants. Send for it 
today. 
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GROW EARLIER FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
Protect plants with Hotkaps .. . sturdy, 
miniature, ‘‘Hothouses’’ specially 
treated and reinforced wax-paper. Forget 
about frosts, rain, hail, birds, insects. Easy 
to use with setter. Try them now in your 
garden. 





SETTER GIVEN FREE 
with eech Home 


unavailable, order di- 
rect. 60c postpaid. Ger- 
main's, 739 Terminal 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOTKAPS 


> 4 Garden package —25 

. GB Hotkeps only SOc at ; 
h = your garden store. If 

. = 





HOME 
GARDEN 











.. have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by ourserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. « « Send for free Primer of Pest Control. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Richmond, Caliternia 


Ehisbdeth, New Jeney 


COPOSIL Funsgicide — 








«NEW GLADIOLUS~« 

BLAZE A new Monotone Red Picardy Seedling 

sheen; peppered Red & Gold. 

SOUTHLAND A jewel of deep yellow. 

sively by us this year are described in our 
Send for your Free Uopy to 


Rich deep Salmon pink as 

YELLOW JEWEL Small decorative type. 

new 32-page catalog with more than 150 
RICHGLAD GARDEN 


DIXIE BELL Orange Decorative. Brilliant 
beautiful as its name. 

These four new Gladiolus introduced exclu- 

other new and standard varieties. 

3126 WOODROW AVE., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Last summer while visiting the wholesale 
seed ranch of the Waller-Franklin Com- 
pany in California, I quite fell in love 
with a new Petunia. I still don’t under- 
stand why it did not win an All-America 
award, for it was entered in the trials 
last year. As I saw it in the field it was 
labeled Martha Washington Hybrid, for it 
was a new strain of a large flowered Pe- 
tunia on a dwarf, compact plant that was 
derived from the older Martha Washington. 
Now I see in the retail seed catalogues 
this spring that my friend has been chris- 
tened Betsy Ross. It is a good name, a 
good Petunia, and worth trying out—if 
anybody wants to take my humble opinion 
on it. 


On the 1940 All-America Selections list 
of new annuals are three Sweet Peas, which 
together belong to a new race developed 
by the Ferry-Morse Company at its Cali- 
fornia seed ranch. These were intended to 
be a race of spring-blooming Sweet Peas. 
But surprisingly, when they were grown 
at the Ferry-Morse plant breeding farm 
in Michigan, they proved to be heat re- 
sistant in midsummer. Late last summer 
I saw them in bloom at this Michigan farm 
almost no flowers could be found 
that day on other types of Sweet Peas. 
The others couldn’t thrive after severe heat. 
These new Sweet Peas have what it takes 
and may bring back this once-popular 
flower to general popularity again im sec 
tions where they have not been grown 
much in recent years, 


Many of the leading flower hy- 
bridizers and originators are men 
in some business or profession who 
work with flowers as a hobby. Dr. 
BE. O. Essig, the Iris originator, is 
an entomologist at the University 
of California. His neighbor, Nyd- 
ney B. Mitchell, also known the 
world round for his Iris, is a li- 
brarian at this same institution. 
Dr. Leon H. Leonian, who created 


Lyondel Delphiniums, is a_ plant 
pathologist at the University of 
West Virginia. Dr. H. L. Dozier, 
whose Dahlia originations have 


been ranking high in official trials 
the past year or two, is a govern- 
ment biologist connected with the 


U.S. Fur Animal Field Station on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
is a specialist in growing of musk- 


rats as well as Dahlias. 


What flower 


hvbridizers used to be before 


they turned their attention to flowers, is 
an interesting story. A. M. Brand, the 
Minnesota Peony originator, was once a 


lawyer. Charles F. Barber, the Oregon 
Delphinium specialist, once managed a 
typewriter sales agency in Ohio For 
years Roy V. Ashley was connected with 
a big breakfast food company in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, before he busied himself 
with Oriental Poppies. Harley Peck, the 


Ohio Dahlia grower, was once an authority 
on explosives in his capacity as a chemist 


with the duPont organization. Nick NKoe- 
nig of Michigan operated a wholesale milk 
route before he succumbed to the lure of 
Dahlias. 






Grow Greener Lawns 
and Beautiful Flowers 


with 


WIZARD 


Natural-Weedless 
PLANT FOODS 


Thick, velvety lawns, brighter 

flowers and delicious vege- 
tables can only be grown on soils rich 
in plant food and humus. Wizard sup- 
plies all the needed food elements in 
a safe, natural form. It improves the 
texture of soils, encouraging deep 
root growth. Florists and landscape 
gardeners have used Wizard for 31 
years because manure is a sure way of 
making soils rich and fertile. Wizard 
Manures are weedless, economical and 
easy to use. You can get amazing re- 
sults by using Wizard for feeding all 
your plants. Avoid substitutes — de- 
mand Wizard at your supply house. 
Write for “Tips on Gardening " 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


WEA RD 
SHEEP MANURES 


OZ-ZMODPO ZO wv- 












BROADCAST BLEND 


Great color splashes here. Special seed-blend 


of seventy self-maintaining flowers (not 


vild), that thrive with scantiest soil pre- 

paring. For wide broadcasting Oz. 85e.; 

s lb. $3.25; 1 lb. $12.00. Catalog on request 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. Z New Jersey 
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Succeed in Landscaping 


Send for FREE Book on Landscape Training 









Full details about this profitable care 
men or women Study at home n leisure 
time. Successful graduates receive large f 
Some students earn $5, $10, $15 wi 
learning Pleasant work; initiative t 
warded Write toda givin age and 
occupation 
American Landscape School 
6170 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 
Enjoy the best at modest prices 
grow the world famous Kur > J 


originations, also popular varieties 
of other American originators ! 
choice foreign kinds, 


Send today for my free retail price list. 
“The Home of Better Gladioli at Better Prices”’ 


Robert J. Kunderd Gladiolus Farm 
Box 10 Goshen, Indiana 


eA Challenge to 
IRIS Enthusiasts 


the New Iris? 
judged and rated 





well do you know 
they are 


How 

Do you know 
yearly? 

Do you know the Dykes Medal 
1939? 


JOIN the AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


and through its four 
(approximately 300 
swers to these and t 
portant questions that 
as an Iris Enthusiast. 


winner of 


quarterly Bulletins 
ages), learn the an- 
yusands of other im- 
will occur to you 


Annual Dues—Three Dollars 
blank and further 





application details 


to— 


THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY, INC. 
821 Washington Loan and Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


tor 
write 
? 
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Real Gardening 


Special Offer to 
New Subscribers 


5 MONTHS, $1 


A different kind of all-garden maga- 
zine fresh, readable and prac- 
tical from cover to cover hits 
every angle—plant material, land- 
scaping, vegetables, up-to-the-min- 
ute methods and trends every 
contributor a top-flight authority. 
Digest size, convenient for pocket 
or handbag splendid photo- 
graphs. Monthly, $3 a year. 


For real garden success 


this year, subscribe now 


REAL GARDENING 


Edited by Robert S. Lemmon 
Box F 


PANSIES—tThe Oregon Giants 


Bs ae A and grown by 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Order direct yl be sure of true stock. 
1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed..........-+. $1.00 
3 packets, 600 seeds each, 
Trial packet, 175 seeds, mixed.. 
Send for our Spring Bulbalog ‘and jae Folder. 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Box 66 CANBY, OREGON 


hs AGERATUM Fairy Pink 
a MARIGOLD Spotlight 


Two splendid novelties, 
5” rock garden Ageratum. 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
FREE — Park’s Flower Book 
s Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 
ble, height of plants: catalog of seeds, 
bulbs, tubers. FREE on request, or 


New Canaan, Conn. 
























dainty 
Brilliant 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S.C. 





12 for $2.75 25 for $5.00 
Complete List Of Hardy Perennial 
Plants At Attractive Prices FREE 


ON REQUEST. 


P.O. Box "242 
JacksonHts, N.Y 














This booklet tells you all 
about the new .Large-flow- 
ering Clematis. Nearly two- 
score varieties are carefully described, 
and many illustrated in natural color. 


Clematis Jouiniana, Spingarn, a new 
variety, with reflex, pale violet-blue 
flowers in clustered panicles. Plants 


$1.50 each, postpaid east of Mississippi 
River ($1.75 if west). 


All Varieties are 2-year-old 
Grown on their own Roots 


A select group of Small-flowered Cle- 
matis is also described in our booklet. 
Both the large-flowering and _ small- 
flowering varieties will bring a dis- 
tinctive color touch to your garden. 
All are modestly priced. Write today 
for Booklet F. 








James I. George & Son 











FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
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Garden Tips for 


Southern California 


Mary C. SHAW 


PRIL, a name given by the Romans, 

signifies the month of opening buds. 

All around us we ean see them in 
every kind, form, and color! 

Perhaps by now you have decided to 
have a water garden. Even a very small 
pool in this Southland holds a special 
charm, can be attractive the year around, 
and is thought by many to give greatest 
returns for what is put into. it. 

Select for the pool a sheltered spot in 
the sun at some distance from large 
trees as the leaves of many sorts falling 
into the water would injure the fish that 
you would wish to have. 

Any flower catalogue listing Water 
Lilies, a library book, or a garden maga- 
zine will give directions for construction. 
Then, too, it is well to consult a Water 
Lily grower as to form, cement mixture, 
and the necessary curing before plant- 
ing. This is important to all the life 
of the pool. And make sure that there 
is no leakage. 

It is best to plant Water Lilies in pine 
boxes measuring at least a foot each way. 
They should he filled with about 8 inches 
of soil and fertilizer, and the tops of the 
Lilies should be covered with 2 inches 
of clean coarse sand. This helps to keep 
the pool clean, and the water clear. Ten 
inches of water above the Lilies is suffi- 


cient for success. 
Water Lilies can be had in all colors. 
There are three general classes: those 


that lie upon the surface and are hardy, 
day-blooming tropicals borne upon long 
stems above the water, and night-bloom- 
ers of the same type. 

The Lotus with graceful foliage and 


gigantic sweet-scented blossoms of red, 
yellow or pink is a splendid sight in 


the pool. It is hardy, easily grown, and 
its curious seed pods are effective in dry- 
flower arrangements. 

It is interesting to have some of all 
of these beautiful water flowers, and 
other plants such as those used for fish— 


Anacharis, Floating Fern, Duck Weed 
and Water Hyacinth. 


There are, too, so many lovely things 
for the edge of the pool: ornamental 
grasses, Thalictrum, Ivy, Papyrus, Trade- 
scantia, Violas, perennial Aster, Daylily 
and Iris. Try out different combinations 
to find the one that just suits, and you 
will surely be very fond of your new 
water garden! 

This is quite the time for being Rose- 
minded, for they are all in bloom. In 
nurseries, gardens, parks, by roadside, or 
in some neglected dooryard look upon 
Roses at their loveliest before you decide 
upon those extra bushes you are wanting. 

The great tendeney is toward having 
Tea Roses only, which leads some folk 
to say, “Oh, yes, they’re very beautiful 
... but California Roses are not fra- 
grant.” 

Many of the Teas 
characteristic tea-scent ; 


their 
there 


have 
but 


own 
are 


plenty of others, if one looks for them, 
having the true Rose sweetness. 

One of my Rose treasures came to me 
in the form of euttings from an old, old 
home where but few flowers have sur. 
vived. This is a tall, strong-growing bush 
that is practically an everbloomer. Its 
foliage is large, rich and perfect, un 
troubled by any pest. The immense 
very full flowers are brightest pink 
and what a wonderful fragranee! From 
descriptions I believe it is the very old 


and almost forgotten Mrs. John Laing, 
best of the hybrid perpetuals. It pays 
to have variety in Roses, and to search 
far and wide for them. 


Now nights are warmer sow Tithonia. 
Have a patch in front of shrubbery where 
they make a striking display with their 
tangerine-colored blossoms. Tithonias are 
late bloomers, and sometimes keep right 
on into the new year. Give part shade, 


much water, and a frequent pinching 
for stocky plants. Their flowers cut for 


the house are sure to brighten any dark 
corner, 

Do not take the leaves when 
flowers of Ranunculus as it is sure to 
weaken the bulbs. After the blooming 
season is over and leaves have turned 
yellow and died, cut them off and dig 
the bulbs. Shake out the soil and dry in 
shade for several weeks turning the bulbs 
frequently. When dried hard put into 
paper sacks and keep in a cool dry spot 
till wanted for planting again. 

If troubled by Sweet Alyssum sprawling 
and getting lank and weedy, just try the 
one known as “Carpet of Snow.” It is 
neat and compact, and has larger and 
whiter flowers. 

Another border plant upon which the 


eutting 


gardener can rely is little Lobelia. Al- 
though most often seen in blues and 


purple, it can also be had in pink or 


white for earrying out various color 
schemes. There is, too, a bright blue 


double-flowered Lobelia that is just charm- 
ing for hanging basket or porch 
in the shade. 

Put tips of large-flowered Chrysanthe- 


box 


mums into the sand for late blooming. 
Continue to plant rooted divisions of 
Poms, Cushions, Buttons, Singles and 


Koreans into their permanent places in 
the garden. 


START the most forward of the Tuber- 
ous Begonias—those that show small 
pink sprouts—this month. They must have 
a sheltered nook with light shade, and a 
soil of leaf mold, rotted compost, sand 
and a mere sprinkling of bone meal. 
Stir all thoroughly before planting the 
tubers. Do not cover more than an inch 
in depth, and water sparingly until 
growth is well under way, or the tubers 
may rot. When the plants are really 
growing give a light dressing of cotton- 
seed meal every three or four weeks for 
strong growth and the very finest flowers. 
It will be necessary to use snail poison. 

For a quick green cover or a 
sow seed of annual vines. 


sereen 
Use rich soil 


with a topping of sand to encourage 
good germination and an abundance of 


fibrous roots. 
Excellent for these rapid-growing vines 
are various Morning Glories, Moonflower, 


Canary Bird Vine, ornamental Gourds, 
and Flag of Spain or Mina_ lobata. 



















































































ROSEDALE 
ROSES 


Northern Field Grown 


2 Yr.-Old Plants carefully low- 
budded on multiflora stock 
Heavy No. 1 Plants—carefully and 
accurately labeled. 100 varieties, in- 
large number of the new and increasingly 


cluding a r 
fine new 


popular extra-hardy Floribundas, and many 
Hybrid Teas. 
EXHIBITORS’ COLLECTION 


10 Grand Varieties 

Specially Priced at 
Easily grown hardy varieties, selected for 
range of color. Exquisitely shaped blooms, 
fragrant. We know of none finer than these. 


Ami Quinard, maroon; Condesa De Sastago, yellow, pink 
and red; Edith Nellie Perkins, pink; Etoile De Hollande, 


$5-50 


a complete 
mostly 


red; Max Krause, yellow; Mrs. P. S. du Pont, yellow; 
Talisman, orange, rose, yellow, red; McGredy’s Ivory, 
white; Caledonia, white; Mrs. Chas. Bell, salmon. 


All 10 for $5.50, prepaid delivery 
Order at once; get full season’s bloom 


Write for Rose Folder and Spring Catalog 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Saw Mill River, Parkway, | mile south of Hawthorne Circle 
Mail: Box P. East View, New York 





Modern Everblooming Roses 
Including the NEW ROSE 
(without a thorn) 


“THORNLESS BEAUTY" 
Finest Hardy Rose ever grown in The 
Gardens 
WRITE TODAY 
For Literature and our Rose 
Silver Jubilee Special Prices 
Originator of MILLDALE, CONN. 
Dep’t A 











Bushes 


N. GRILL 


FINE ROSES 





WEEDS- 
HOES- 





The ONLY revolving 
rotary hoe with sharp hoe 
point teeth. 





MULCHE wos 
Does a whole day’s work in an 
hour. Makes perfect seed 
bed. Cultivates plants safely. 
Write for Free Folder and new low prices. (60) 
ROWE MFG. CO., 1260 Adams Street, Galesburg, Ill., U. S. a 


SHREDDED COW MANURE 


Excellent for lawns and gardens, 
shrubbery, roses, evergreens etc. 
and HOW it does make things 
grow. Machine-shredded too for 
convenient use. Customers express 
high satisfaction. We will ship a 
trial 100-lb. bag for only $1.10 
or, better yet, 2 bags for 
only $2. Ton lots—$17.50. 
Also TOP SOIL, big 150- 
lb. bag $1. and LEAF 
MOULD, 3-bu. bag $1. 
Address : 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


2 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


























This is your opportunity to grow the new 


> LITTLE STARS —& 


(Milla biflora) 
Mexican bulbs bearing fragrant waxy white 
flowers 2 imches across with six petals 
opening out flat and 4 to 7 flowers on a 
wirey stem 14 inches _ high. hey bloom 
= to September and are most attractive 
oa in the garden and in arrangements. 
Culture same as for Gladiolus. 
Sure-to-bioom #2 bulbs priced to suit your budget 


12 for $1.00, 50 for $3.50, 100 for $6.50 
Now is the time to plant them 
OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Bivd. ARCADIA, CAL, 
IRIS AMARYLLIS RARE BULBS 

















Liberal watering after these are up and 
growing well will soon make a _ hand- 
some living screen. 

Cannas should go into the ground at 
once. They demand rather generous por- 
tions of food and drink. Rich boggy 
soil just suits. There are many 
from which to choose, but these plants 


sorts 





are most satisfactory in masses of one 
variety. Cannas, here, blossom over a 
very long period, and need not be lifted 
except for division. 

Sow in the open ground seed of 
Zinnia, Cosmos, Ageratum, Kochia, 
Candytuft, Gypsophila, Abronia, Portu- 
laca, Rhodanthe, Amaranthus, Celosia, 
Valeriana, Centaurea, Arctotis and Sun- 
flower. 

It is best to start in pots or flats: 
Salvia, African and French Marigolds, 


Stocks, Delphinium, Verbena, Asters, 
Didiseus, Geum and Petunia. Just as 
soon as the seedlings can be handled 


transplant to other flats of good friable 
soil. 

Continue to set bedding plants of all 
varieties. And while you are giving well- 
known plant material the careful atten- 
tion that it deserves, do not fail to try 
out new plant creations. It is 
mean surprises and thrills! 


sure to 


Favorite Flower Tips 


(Continued from page 198) 
Fertilizer should always be applied a few 
inches away from the foliage, preferably 
in a eirele around the clump, and then 
gently worked into the soil with a hand 
cultivator having short prongs so as not 
to disturb the long feeding roots which 
are not far below the surface. 

While the foregoing routine is intended 
primarily for bearded Iris, it also applies 
to all other types of rhizomatous garden 
Iris. 

Withhold lime. One word of caution— 
do not spread lime over Iris beds in the 
spring as is so often suggested! It has 
been the experience of most Iris growers 
that liming the surface of the soil is 
definitely conducive to Iris root rot, and 
should, therefore, be avoided as if it were 
poison. 









The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 
Front edge tips down. Rake leaves, 
grass, trash, etc., right in. To load 
sand, gravel, rocks, etc., just scoop 
‘em up—no stooping—no shovel- 
ing—carries any load, up to 300 
lbs. Mix cement right in “HAN- 
DI-CART’’—take it anywhere. 
ORDER NOW 


TO MAKE WORK EASIER! 
Sturdy, sheet metal body; solid ° . 
steel axle; disc wheels; rubber ~~ cu. ft. capacity 
tires. Husky enough for years of $4 75 
service, yet light and easy-run- s 
ning. Built to stand abuse and 3y, 
overloading. Order direct from A, cu. ft. capac- 


ity size at $6.75 


F. O. B. Chicago 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


this ad or write for details and 
illustrated folder. Dealers wanted. 


MASTERS PLANTER 
4023 West Lake St., Dept. 29 
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Health Club with gym, pool, Turkish 
baths, sun lamps—at nominal rates 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


It’s so restful 
at the 


Roosevelt 


Whether you come to New 


when you want to relax. 


Rooms from $4.50. 





athering 


or 
flower lover® f 


ivities ! 













York for business, sightsee- 
ing, shopping or the theatres, 
Hotel Roosevelt is your ideal 
headquarters . . . Mid-town 
convenience for everything 
you wish to see and do— 
plus attractive rooms, excel- 


lent meals, restful service 












place of x 
their 
n New York 
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NEW DAYLILIES 


r. A. B. Stout Hybrids 
The Flowers for Summer 


Daylily plants 


thrive 


thru droughts and 


Daylily blooms withstand the scorching sun. 
A liberal assortment of Daylilies will 
ply profuse and colorful blooms from 
to ‘ September. 





sup- 
May 
Get to know the new 
Daylilies, including new 
colors, new sizes, and 


new varieties. 

NEW CATALOGUE 
Ask for a FREE copy of 
our 1940 catalog, which 
includes the ‘“‘best of 
more than 200 varieties 
with which we are ac- 
quainted.”’ 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
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MANY 

GARDEN 

& HOUSE 
PLANT INSECTS 


@ KILLOGEN destroys many 
sucking and leaf-eating insects 
that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower 
Beds. Remarkable new scien- 
tific spray developed by makers 
of the well-known “Ogen” 
products. Harmless to humans 
and animals when simple di- 
rections are followed—will not 
harm the most delicate foliage. 
Easy to use. Economical—2%- 
oz. bottle mixes 250 times its 
quantity for effective spraying. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores or write for 
folder. 


Rose Mfg.Co.501 Ogen Bldg.Phila.Pa. 


illoge 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 


a 
PRIMROSES 


Oregon grown primroses from choice imported 
and domestic seeds. Special trial offer—5 
selected Polyanthus, different shades, $1.00 
postpaid. Other types particularly suited to 
Rock Gardens. Send for illustrated list. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE Clackamas, Oregon 


WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 
DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


IN COLORS 
$2.50 dozen postpaid 


SNOWFLAKE WHITE SEEDLINGS 
$3.50 dozen postpaid 
Ready to ship in April e Catalog 
AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Ore. 


OR 
<<2.22::, RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to plant around your 
bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 
where rodents heretofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 
Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 
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e e / 
Build it Yourself, 
ENJOY a GARDEN POOL! Electri 
~, cally LIGHTED at NIGHT! RUN- 
- NING WATER... PUMP . 

Wreiee . .... SUPruree . ... 
. PLANS with COMPLETE INSTRUC- 

TIONS, including wiring for pool and 
garden lighting, planting and care 
of water plants and fish life. 
Some of the ANJO Inexpen 
sive and Simplified PLANS of 
Construction: Easy to Build 
SCOOPOUT POOL, 75c. Early 
American Pool 
Waterwheel and 
Mill $2.00. Cape 
Cod Garden Pool with Lighthouse §2.00 Old 
California Mission Pool $1.00. Old Oaken 
Bucket Pool “‘Wishing Well’’ $1.00. 

Send For COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED 

SUPPLY CATALSG—F REE 

ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 
608-F So. Dearborn St. 


GARDEN POOLS 
V 





Chicago, Il. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Marrie Anney Harrzoc, (S. C.) 

A garden is a sunny room 

Where Peonies and Pansies bloom; 

A music hall where all day long 

Birds fill the sheltered nooks with 
song. EpGar A. Guest 


Apri 1—An “April Fool’ day for ‘tis 
cool this afternoon with the sun shining, 
after warm winds, dark clouds, lightning, 
thunder and hail this morning. I rushed 
out as soon as there was a calm to see if 
any damage was done; there was none to 
speak of. Many flowering plants are 


making a colorful landscape: Scotch 
Broom, Crabapples, Spireas, Siberian 


Wallflowers, Calendulas, Basket of Gold 
Alyssum, Candytuft, and Violas are some 
that are not injured much from the hail, 
just a few blooms and a little foliage 
beaten off. In the garden the new growth 
on Boxwood has a soft appearance, lighter 
green over the old growth. 

Apri 4—I1 pinched off some weak 
shoots on Peonies to throw strength into 
others and took off small side buds to 
let all the strength go into one flower on 
each stem; this makes larger show blooms. 
Today we began the job of tying down 
foliage of bulbs that have bloomed, to 
make it less conspicuous and to give 
nearby plants room. I noticed Hemero- 
‘allis Apricot beginning to bloom. The 
flowers are apricot-orange on good stems. 
Though one of the oldest early bloom- 
ing hybrids this is a favorite of ours. 
Queen Anne’s Jonquils are open—the 
dainty double Jonquils of our grand- 
mother’s gardens having extremely frag- 
rant inech-aeross flowers. The foliage is 
round and small and I have to caution 
helpers to keep them from being pulled 
up for wild onions. 

Apri 5—Atamaseco Lilies are flower- 
ing in clumps. These Lilies of the 
Amaryllis family are native wood Lilies 
and thrive in leaf mold and partial shade. 
I note that Empress trees (Paulownia) 
near Lilaes have the same shade of 
lavender flowers and with the vellow 
Kerrias, nearby, make a pleasing picture. 

Apri 7—We love our garden, watch 
the plants, and enjoy particularly the 
ones we rooted from cuttings, or grew 
from seed, and think how lovely it all 
is. But when people drop in to see the 
garden we feel as if we haven’t anything 
special to show. Do other gardeners feel 
this way? We know a well-kept garden 
is well fed without being fed too much, 
has humus to hold moisture yet is well- 
drained, soil is porous, weeds are under 
control, and plants look healthy and are 
not too crowded to have room to grow; 
we strive for this and are having pleasure 
doing it. When we get tired we sit down 
and are soothed as we look about. 


Apri 9—At this time Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips are coming into their 


own. If we had just two varieties of 
Tulips our family would vote for the 
older brilliant City of Haarlem Darwin 
and showy Cottage Dido (personally I 
like delicate shades), Yesterday a true 


gardener was here. She jotted dow 
notes in a little book she had and talke: 
about sprays to exterminate various in- 
sects. She was the kind that could by 
interested in what is going to be, foliage, 
height of plants, ete., as well as ope 
flowers. We just knew if she put out 
plants the place would be well-prepare:) 
at the proper time for setting out, and 
that the plants would get water and at 
tention. 

ApriIL 14—An every-day task now is 
cutting wilted blooms from Pansies, Eng- 
lish Daisies, Columbines and others so 
that the plants will continue to flower 
and not become exhausted forming seed. 
As we put out more Hemerocallis, we 
want more and more of these easil) 
grown plants. With the hybrids we ean 
have a suécession of bloom from early 
spring to autumn. We noticed Beauty 
Bushes (Kolkwitzia) beginning to show 
creamy-pink flowers which shed a_ deli- 


cate perfume, and in the wild garden 
various ferns are “rolling out” their 
fronds. 


APRIL 24—It was my privilege to go 
to an Iris show in a large city some two 
hundred miles away. One can learn 
much attending flower shows; at this 
one, rock gardens, a background of tal! 
greenery, and a “field of Iris” in the 
middle of the building made an effective 
setting. I will mention only a few tall 
bearded Iris that made a grand showing: 
Copper Lustre, definitely copper in tone, 
Sierra Blue and Missouri, medium blue 
(the three were Dykes Medal winners) ; 
eray-blue Gloriole; Cyrus the Great, a 
distinctive purplish-blue self; pink blend 
China Maid; and yellows, Chosen and 
Lady Paramount. 

While in that city I went in several 
vardens. In one I was fascinated with 
the colors of large-flowering Clematis in 
hloom—shades of purple, blue, reddish. 
and pale tints. I was told the individual 
Howers will last over a week and are 
lovely in arrangements. The curious seed 
pods are attractive in arrangements, too. 
Clematis like moist rich deep loam, lime, 
and the crowns well below the surface of 
the soil. 

APRIL 27—Mvy husband races me to the 
Rose garden and gets there before I do 
“ach morning. I just have to loiter to 
see what Irises have opened since vester- 
day. Tree Roses, Miss Rowena Thom 
and Radiance, are tall standing bouquet~ 
this morning; many hybrid teas and 
polvanthas are beginning to bloom; old 
Tea Roses are at their height of bloom 
and fragrance; and climber Roses on the 
pergola and arbors are a delight. 

In the perennial borders some Peonies 
are opening, but old fashioned Pinks 
just “steal the show” though early 
Hemerocallis—Estmere, Sovereign, Gold 
Dust, and dwarf lemon-yellow Gracilis— 
are effective. Visitors always take note 
of the odd three-petaled blue and lavender 
flowers of spiderwort (Tradeseantia vir- 
winiana). In the afternoon the blossoms 
close; each blossom opens for one day 
only. 

ApriL 29—This morning when cabbage 
plants were set out in the vegetable gar- 
den, care was taken that the buds were 
not covered, but the tomato plants were 
put deep to make a good root system. 
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A new beautiful color, a Raspberry Rose. 
This Dahlia will be grown long after most 
other 1940 Introductions with larger blooms 
are forgotten. 


1940 Illustrated Catalogue sent on request 


BARGAIN — six giant Dahlias, beautiful 
and each different for $1.00 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 
Dept. F Lebanon, Ohio 











‘CAMELLIA 





4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 
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EVINRUDE POWER MOWER 








UNUSUAL ROCK PLANTS 
and PERENNIALS 
New Price List on Request 


BOWIE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
1513 W. Tioga St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
fess, easy to use. Prices: /2-Ib. can 50c; 
1Y2-Ib. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,310Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














|Your Garden of Verse* | 





Haven 


Roses in the garden, 

Ivy on the wall, 

Mint along the flagstone steps, 
Sunshine over all. 

Mother cutting Tulips, 
Sister shelling peas, 
Johnny lying on the grass 
Watching honey bees. 


Wealth of love and friendship, 
Lots of fun 
Makes my 
The sweetest place on earth. 


and mirth, 


little garden 


—MAvUDE E. WESTON 


Her Garden of Verse 


I have a friend, a housewife 


Who envies every bard. 
But you should see her garden. 


She has the grandest 


_ 


yard. 


She she raises Roses 


To while 


Says 
away the hours, 
But she is writing poetry; 
She makes her poems of flowers. 


—THELMA IRELAND 


Spring Toilette 


Hurry Up, Hurry Up! the robin called 

To Spring, in her garden bed. 

She yawned and brushed the snow from 
her eyes, 

As Winter from her fled. 

Her maids, the April rain drops, 

Came running with great glee, 

And after the bath in sunbeams, 

Dressed her rapidly 

In a petticoat of Snowdrops, 

Embroidered with Pansies and Squills, 

Laced with a Crocus ribbon, 

And fluted with Daffodils. 

Almost before we knew it, 





Spring was standing there 
A girl in a gown of shimmering green, 
White Tulips in her hair. 

—AGNES HAYES Post 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 





SUPERIOR GLADS 


There is still time to get my 1940 Gladiolus catalogue 
but it is near planting time and if you desire to 
have new Glads in your garden this year arrange- 
ments should be made soon for your planting. Ask 
for your copy of SUPERIOR GLADS. 


DAFFODILS AND IRIS 


It will soon be time to be planning your purchases 
of Daffodils and Iris for planting this coming sum- 
mer and fall and if you are interested in the better 
things, you are invited to send for my list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 











SPIDER TYPE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


1940 CATALOG Free 


Many illustrations with several colors; also 
cultural suggestions for Cascades, Large and 
Bushy varieties. 


NEW TYPES!!! 


Spiders, Ichimonji, Mobile and fissured 
petalled, Green chrysanthemum, and Cascad- 


ing types (Anemone, single and Spoon). 
Also best in Exhibition and Commercial 
varieties. 


SUNNYSLOPE MUMS GARDENS 


3018 Huntington Drive 
SAN GABRIEL CALIFORNIA 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley Mass. 
Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Talisman Rose $1.00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare. In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long. Extra-strong, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery. Shipped prepaid 
with Cultural Directions. 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50: 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


R-U-ENGAGED? 


IN A HOBBY less fascinating and 
enjoyable than growing Modern 
Dahlias? There are many fool- 
proof dahlias that are really easy to grow and 
reasonably priced. 























Send for our 48-page free catalog 
with complete cultural instructions, 
called by many the ‘‘Dahlia Grower's 
Bible.’ This tells you about Dahlias 
in a way no other publication does, 
Don’t miss your copy. 


AHLIAOEL 


W. W. MAYTROTT 
Box 24, Vineland, N. J. 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must lise three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Alpines 





NATIONAL PARK WILDFLOWERS: Write for new list 
giving special offers. Three Doublasia Montana 25c post- 
paid. Frank Rose, Native Evergreéns, Missoula, Montana. 











Aquatic Plants 





WATER LILIES” in Natural Color Photographs, Bog and 
other interesting Aquatic Plants found in our 1940 Cata- 
log; also contains Ornamental Fish_ Scavengers. It is 
Free, Write J. Lingg Aquatic Gardens, Inc., Ardsley, 
ws ees Dent. 2 





Baby Evergreens 








25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15—3 yr. 
transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. 4 Irish 
Juniper 8-10 inch transplants, $1.00. Numerous bargains. 
Complete list. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 





Begonias 
BEGON!AS—Unusual, rare varieties, Calla Lily Begonias. 
Descriptive book, culture, leaf illustrations, over 200 
arieties, 50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, 


Phil: idelphia, Pa. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS, mixed doubles, 4—$1.00 
specials: 50 tiny, 25 small, 18 medium, 12 large. RED- 
WOOD BEGONL: A GARDE NS, Re dwood City, Calif. 





Ghacieeinn 





NO GARDEN ‘COMPLETE without Blueberries. The most 
valuable new fruit in a century Beautiful and bo untiful; 
plants all sizes. Booklet. Houston Orchard, Box K, 
Hanover, Mass. 


Books 


OLD GARDEN» BOOKS. privately printed, limited editions: 
First Garden Book $2.50; Delightes for Ladies $2.50; 
Sundial in Garden $2.50; Tussie Mussie $2.00. Send for 
announcements. ‘Trovillion Private Press, Herrin, Illinois. 











Bulbs 


TIGRIDIAS—Mixed Sulbs, $4.00 hundred, 25 at hundred 
rate. Seeds—15 varieties in each packet, 50-25¢, 500-$1,00. 
Foan’s Hybridizing Gardens, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, O. 











STATE INSPECTED—CERTIFIED Canna Bulbs. Ali- 
mania, Apricot, Gladiator, Indiana, King Humbert, Presi- 
dent, Richard Wallace, Wyoming, Yellow King Humbert 
and others. Write for descriptive list. Prompt shipments. 
60e dozen, $3.00 hundred. S, L. Calfee, Brunswick, Ga. 














Cactus 








CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents, Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25¢ extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming size Cacti, all 
different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Westex Cactus Gardens, Box 624, Cisco, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated. 
Recognized authority Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 





HARDY CACTI Seed—5 kinds for a quarter. 5c brings 
vou trial packet and catalog of plants. LAS ANIMAS 
FIORAL CO., Las Animas, Colorado. 


Carnations 





IMPORTED ENGLISH HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS. 
Large plants, named, Prize winning varieties, enormous 
blooms. Write for list. Pratts Carnations, Renton, _Wash. 
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SURPLUS STOCK—Hlardy Chrysanthemums grown for cut 
flower market. Mixed colors, 25 plants $1.00. 1 Amelia 
free. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J 





SPECIAL: 1 New Harrington’s Hardy Pink Aster, 5 
Azalea Chrysanthemums (Cushion Mum), pink, white, red, 
bronze, yellow—2 Korean Mums. All 8 plants only $1.25 
postpaid. Order early. Write for list of over 90 Hardy 
Mums. SEACOAST PLANT NURSERY, Osbornville, N. J. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 700 different, 24 for $1.00. Peren- 
nials, Shrubs, Cactus, Geraniums, Iris, Water Lilies, 


Gourds, cheap. List. Dept. F. G., CHR {YSANTHEMUM 
ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, California. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Most complete Catalog out: entirely 
new types; Spiders, Ichimonji, fissured and mobiled 
petalled, and Green Chrysanthemums. SUNNYSLOPE 
MUMS GARDENS, San Gabriel, California. 





ALL COLORS—blooms 6 to 8 inches across, field grown, 
labeled plants, 8c each, 35—$1.65; 65—$2.85. Instructions 
furnished, All colors Pompon, Daisy and Button type. 
35—$1.15; 65—$1.85. Chapman Floral Garden, Edison, Ga. 


Daffodils | 


NARCISSUS, Daffodils, Jonquils, call ’em a what you will. 
Descriptive catalog of World’s best and newest varieties. 
Edwin C. Powell, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. 











Dahlias 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Bargain collection, 
Your choice any 5 plants, $3.00, Jimmie Foxx, Monarch 
of the East, Chamberlain, Premiers Majestic, Rockley 
Dictator, Carl G. Dahl, Freda George, Darcy Sainsbury, 
Grand Master, Robert Ripley; entire 10 plants (value 
$8.00), only $5.00 Prepaid. <A’ 32 page book, Dahlia 
Culture, Free with each $5.00 order. 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Manhattan, Flash. 
Giant Pink, Duke of Windsor, 100 World’s Finest Crea- 
tions. Quality at reasonable prices. Free Catalog. 
GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 











DAHLIAS. lIarge flowering, 10 different unlabeled, $1.00. 
8 labeled, our selection, $1.29. Lists free. REYNOLDS, 
450 River Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 





10 FINE DAHLIAS, $1.00, labelled, prepaid, any of the 
following: City of Wellston, Golden Beauty, Hilcrest Man- 
darin, Immaculate, Indiana, Lady Grace, Marmora, Mead- 
owbrook, Rose Glory, Trader Horn, Sanhican Monarch, 
Indian Maid. Catalog KUNZMAN’S, New Albany, Ind. 





MODERN DAHLIAS: Send for root and plant list of 
latest varieties of World’s largest Dahlias. Terrace Dahlia 
Gardens, York, Penna. 





DAHLIA ROOTS 25c, Franklin Roosevelt, The World, 
Alice Green, Boutillier, Bonnie Blue, Annum Ra, Chemars 
Masterpiece, Edna Champlin, Caleb Powers, Fort Mon- 
mouth, Commodore, Satan, collection $2.50. List free. 
Jane Cowl and unlabeled 7c. 100 Gladioli, large Picardy, 
$2.00; unlabeled, $1.00; medium 50c. William Aust, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS. 12 Giant bloomers, all different, 
$1.50; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00; 12 mixed Poms $1.00; 
prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, D. C. 





FIELD GROWN Dahlia’ tubers—vigorous stock, state 
inspected, guaranteed true to mame: Mason’s Purple 
Beauty, California Idol, Blue River, Bing Crosby, 20c 
each. Azura 25c. Orders over $1.00 postpaid. Daubenspeck, 
Falmouth, Indiana. 





EXTRAORDINARY VALUES listed in our Free catalog of 
the Best Foreign introductions together with the latest 
prize winning American varieties. MUNDY’S GARDENS, 
Growers and Importers of Finer Dahlias. Dept. F, 
Coldwater, Mich. 





BARGAIN COLLECTION of Dahlia roots, labeled and 
postpaid—12 finest varieties $1.00; 27 varieties $2.00. Mrs. 
Geo. Horton, Curryville, Mo. 

FIVE LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS prepaid, Chinese 
red, yellow, mauve, bronze, pink. C. E. Martin, Addison, 
N. Y. Dahlias—Gladiolus. 











DAHLIA PLANTS—Eventide, Flash, Glamour, Manhat- 
tan, Progress, Kanaka, Rapture, Xantine. Send for list. 
Hanna Dahlia Gardens, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, 
New Jersey. 





DAHLIA ROOTS, list 180 kinds, at low prices. Exhibi- 
tion, Cut flower, Miniature, Pompon varieties. Robert F. 
Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





ROOTS POSTPAID—20 large flowering, each different, un- 
labeled, $1.50, labeled $2.00. Pompon, 12 different, un- 
labeled $1.00, labeled $1.25. Miniatures, 8 different, 
labeled $1.00. B. Murray, Rt. 2, Fairmont, W. Va. 





BARGAINS—Roots and plants, late introductions. Our 
special collections lead in money values. Catalogue free. 
Selinger’s Dahlia Gardens, 684 Capital Ave. S. W., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





DAHLIA ROOTS. Plants and Seed. If you are interested 
in the highest quality send NOW for our 40 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. Note: Our Dahlias received the 
most and highest honors at ‘Gardens on Parade’’ New 
York World's Fair. PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, New York. 





DAHLIA ROOTS Jersey Beauty 8c, Jane Cowl 1c, Lord 
of Autumn 55c, Mrs. Geo, La Boutillier 45c, Amelia Ear- 
hart 65c, Haslerova 75c, Josephine G. 25c,. Pius XI 45c. 
Also plants of new varieties from Holland. List. Walter 
H. Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, New York. 





EDWARD’ S DAHLIA GARDENS—roots ana plants. Latest 
introductions at lowest prices. Also attractive collections. 
Free Catalog. Exchange Street, Chicopee, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each sprin@ popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. <A. Spivey, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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AUSTRALIAN grown Dahlia Seeds are the best _ in the 
world. I import seed from the largest owes ’ 
100; $2.50—50; $1.00—10. Jane Healey, 630 E. 235 St., 
New York City. 





Double English Violets 





DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep violet— 
$1.50 per oo n. Walton E. Milliman,* Rockford, Mich 





Electric Hot Beds 








HOTBED KITS. Thermostats. Hormone rooting powder 
Vitamin B-1 chemicals. Cheap planting pots. Permanent 
garden labels. Baby evergreen tree bargains. Write. tan- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Flower Arrangement 





“FLORAL FORMULAS’’—correspondence course by Glad 
Reusch Includes 21 photograph booklet, $1.50. Garden 
Art Studio, 2752 37 S.W., Seattle, Wash. 








Geraniums 


CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS, beautiful standard varieties, 
double and single, 20 for $1.00, $4.00 per 100. Mart 
Washingtons, each different, 10 for $1.00, Chrysanthem om ‘, 
12 large Pompons, Buttons, 26 for $1.00, postpaid and 
cuaranteed. California Geranium Ranch, 512 E. Chest- 
nut, Glendale, California. 











Gladiolus 





5 EACH, LARGE BULBS, labeled and postpaid, for $2.00: 


Afilame, Bagdad, Comm. Koehl, Carrara, Duna, Marni 
Mrs. Sisson, Picardy, Southern Cross, Victor. List free 
Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





OUTSTANDING GLADS—Have grown the most fashi 
able varieties for years. Get our catalogue and profit 
our experience. GLADWOOD GARDENS, Box 308, Rich- 
wood, Ohio. 





GLADIOLUS—5 varieties labeled, 60 bulbs, your choice 
from 25 varieties, $1.00 prepaid. 100 mixed—$§1.00 pre 
paid. Send for list. K. K. Mills, Washington, Conn. 





GET ACQUAINTED BARGAIN COLLECTION—we want 
you to know the quality of the bulbs we grow—so we :; 
offering you 100 bulbs, large blooming size, many colo: 
all large exhibition varieties. Postpaid anywhere in U, s 
for $2.00. A _posteard will bring you free pr ie li 
rare and standard varieties. Arrow-Head Gladiolus F: 

E. Kingston, N. H. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS Bul bs postpaid, in 4 
gorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bargai: 
list. of newer Gladiolus. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware 
Mass. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY Bulbs, the world’s mos 
popular Gladiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, 
$1.00 postpaid Catalog of Gladiolus, Iris and Peoni 
free. Gelser Bros., Box F, Dalton, N. Y 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for descriptive 
price list. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 





CLOSE OUT SALE of old favorites. Standard varieties 
lowest prices. Big reductions on newer Glads. WEST 
MORELAND GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS—auality bulbs—large blooming size bulbs 111 
for $1.50. Medium size 110 for $1.00. Small 200 for $1.0 
Postpaid. Rudy Becker, Schuyler, Nebraska. 








LONG'S GLAD GOSSIP. Eighth Edition. 24 pages, Worth 
dollars Price ten cents prepaid. Long’s ‘‘Delightfully 
Different’’ catalogue free. Long’s Gardens, Boulder, 
Colorado. 





150 MEDIUM or 300 small mixed, prepaid $1.00. Satis 
faction guarantteed. No list. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota. 








“MODERNIZE FOR LESS’; 25 Small each—Alayne, Bea 
con, Blazing Star, Del Ray, Floral Beauty, Harvest Moon, 
Miss. New Zealand, Jersey Cream, Rewi Fallu and Vaga 
bond Prince, for $2.00 prepaid, one Colonial Maid, and 
Oddity, extra. Three collections $5.00, one Aladdin, Cora! 
Glow, Crinkle Shell, Hildred, Rosa van Lima, and Wings 
of Song, extra. HOLLOWAY’S DREAM GARDEN, Hem 

Nebraska. 








NEW GLADS at big reductions. Close out sale of d 
favorites. Best new and old varieties. WESTMOREL AND 
GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 














GLADIOLUS Shirley Te mple free with 100 me {ium Gladir 
lus for $1.00. Best sorts. Specials: Large Pink Calla, 5% 
Amaryllis Hybrid, 50c, Clivia, $1.00. 100 Anemones, $1. 
Postpaid. — catalog free. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, De 
F, La Verne, Calif. 





GLADIOLUS. Debonair, Picardy, NS grey Nos. 1-2-5-4 


$1.40, $1.60, 80c, 40c¢ per 100, F.¢ List free. Cromw 
Glad Garden, Salem, Qhio. 


ad Covers 
FOR SUN OR SHADE: Baltic Ivy, Trailing Mvrtle, Pacl v- 
sandra (shade). 20—2 yr. plants of one variety, prepaid 
$2.25, Catalogue. HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept F. 
Ipswich, Mass. 





iia rds 


MOULDS FOR SHAPING and ornamenting crowing 
Gourds. Instructions for mould-making 3c. Gourd Seeds 
25c. O’Brien, 1710-C West 77, Chicago, Ill. 








GOURD SEED—ornamental and hard shell. Also Indian 
Corn. Write for circular. Benj. Brundage & Sons, Dan- 
bury, Conn 
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Hemerocallis 
10 GOOD VARIETIES, 











‘overing season’s bloom, $1.75. 
3 each, (30 plants) $3.50. Also Lycoris Squamigera, 75c, 
3—$2.00. 5 beautiful Lilies $1.00, 3 each, $2.50. Every- 
thing labeled, prepaid. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 
HYBRID DAYLILIES—Anna_ Betscher, George Yeld, 
Golden Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir, 
Radiant, Winsome, each 50c. Calypso, Dr. Regel, Gem, 
Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage paid 
on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 





MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES. Write for price list or 





send $1.25 check for 6 different named hybrids, labeled 
April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 1, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

BE CHOOSY—Select any 6 for $1.00—Aureole, Dumorteri, 


Fulva, Florham, Galconda, Gold Standaard, Goldeni, 
Marg. Perry, Mandarin, Middenforffii, Kwanso fi. pl., 
Thunbergi. Catalog. Iris, Poppies. THE KELLOGGS, 


Over-the-Garden-Wall, North Granby, Conn, 











Herbs 
100 VARIETIES GROWN. 





Kitchen Garden Collection: 


9 varieties, labeled, $2.00. Fragrant Path Collection: 9 
varieties, $2.25. Postpaid. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Dept. F, Ipswich, Mass. 





SEND FOR OUR New Catalog. “Plants for the Herb 
Garden.’’ Contains complete list of Culinary Herb Recipes, 
Medicinal Herbs and interesting Wild Plants Dept. P., 
INDIANA BOTANIC GARDENS, Hammond, Ind. 





Holly 


AMERICAN HOLLY—46-8”, 
of 140 Rare hardy trees and Shrubs, 
wold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 





5.00 per 100. Send for list 
10c to 75c. Alan- 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus. thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 


Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 02. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
ly gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from_ the_ hose. 


THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. Y. 








Iris 








IRISES, 


over 1000 varieties, also PEONIES & POPPIES. 
Catalog free. METAL STAMPED LABELS 2c each up. 
Send dime and five flower names for sample order. 


Le Gron, 124 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill 


Labels = 


PLANT .LABELS — Printed Titles, Glass Protected — 
Waterproof—Lasting for years. Readable at distance—Size 














%x3. Money Back Guarantee. Send Rose Lists. 30c 
dozen. No stamps, LAWRENCE NURSERY, 1258 South 
Nanness, San Francisco, Calif. 





Lawn Seeds 





NOTHING NEW has come to replace KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS as the base of Lawn seedings by those who know 








results the best. This is the top of the crop of 1939 in 
Kentucky, 5 lbs. $1.50, 10 lbs. $2.75, 25 Ibs. $6.00, 50 
lbs. $11.50 f.o.b. with instructions WALNUT LAWN 
FARM, Rt. 2, Lexington, Ky. 

Lilies 








Full size bulbs, 
Post- 
Wilbur Jacobus, 


FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes Rosea). 
Easy culture. Bloom all summer. Directions given. 
paid, 6—50c; 15—$1.00; 100—$5.00. Mrs. 

Box 64, Towaco, N. J. 





ORDER NOW for Spring delivery. 15 blooming size Phil- 


ippinense Formosanum Lily Bulbs, postpaid $1.15. 4 var- 
eties of Hemerocallis, (Daylilies), 3 of each, postpaid 
$1.15. 10 Tritoma Pfitzeri, 1 yr. old plants, postpaid $1.15. 


3 Sedums free with each order. Hills Nursery, P. O. Box 


106, Bristol, Ind. 





SACRED LILY of 


shape blossoms 


India—enormous Calla 
5 























7 ft. high in 30 days. 25c, 75c, $1. $2.50, Blooming 
size $5. Postpaid. Culture leaflet free. Hammer, 1672 
Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. 

Oriental Poppies 
R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA: Low cost quality. Per- 
ennials—Iris, Peonies—-Japanese Iris, Oriental Poppies— 
Lilies—Amaryllis Specials! List Free! 

Phlox 

12 STRONG, FIELD-GROWN PHLOX, best varieties, 
ach different, for $1.25. Labeled, 10c extra February, 
March orders for April delivery receive new Phlox Aida, 
ree. Ary Spek, Elmhurst, Ill. 





20 ASSORTED large Phlox, our choice from 125 varieties, 
$1.00. 25 different Perennials from 1000 varieties, tall, 
medium, rock garden, $1.00. Will trade for fancy work. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 








HARDY PHLOX SPECIALIST, 180 different named var- 
ieties for any purpose. Send for list. AUGUST LINDE- 
MANN, Rt. 1, Catskill, N. Y. 





Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 
delphia, Pa. 





Write for samples and 
Lancaster Ave., Phila- 





Seeds 

















Shade-Loving Perennials — 








COLLECTION A: 
medium height; C: 
prepaid 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Ipswich, Mass 


Special Offers 


20 low varieties); B: 


15 tall growing. 


growing (4 


Each collection $2.50 


CHOICE ANNUAL Tall, Semi-dwarf, Golden, Pink, Red, 
Blue, White flower mixtures. 4 packages lOc, Catalogue. 
Santos, 386 Garson, Rochester, N. Y. 

CORREVON OF SWITZERLAND. Fresh seeds of alpines 
and rare perennials, original packets, now stocked in 
America. Ask for catalog. CORRE VON-AMERICAN, 
Dept. Z, Bridgeboro, New Jersey. 

PERENNIAL LUPINE, Edenhall Hybrids, beautiful selfs 
and bi-colors. Dwarf Dahlia. Blooms forty days from 
seed. Mammoth Delphinium, Art shades. Each 1l5c pkt 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine 


20 





Each 
Gro. 


SOIL-S-GRO with 
without soil 


and for 
package contains 4 handy 
Postpaid, 10c 
GRO LABORATORIES, P. O. 


Vitamin Bl added—for 
vitamin-treating of 
pint 


growing 
potted 
size units of 
per pkg. 
Box 292, Syracuse, N 





plants 
plants. 
Soil-S- 
or $1.00 per dozen. SOIL-S- 
a 





Tropical House Plants 





BUTTERFLY ORCHID 


(Epidendrum Tampense) 
.0 


flowering 











“XCHANGE”, 





5543 So. Trumbull, Chicago 


size planted on Florida Wood, $1.00. 10 odd tropical 
house plants $1.00 One Seaforthia Palm and one ever- 
blooming Turks Cap. 50c. Postpaid. Free Catalogue. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 
Vitamins 

VITAMIN B, Amazing Stimulant! Newest plant treat- 
ment discovery. <it, directions, PURE CRYSTALLINE 
VITAMIN for 2500-2800 gallons. $1.00 postpaid. 








Water Lilies 





WATER LILIES, 
margin 
Instructive list 
Shellman, Ga. 


plants, 


Water 
bog plants. 
mailed. 


plants, pink and yellow 
Good, free blooming 
HOWELLS WATER 





10c 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





to 50c List 


Free. QUALITY WATER GARDE 


Lotus, 
colors. 
GARDEN, 


SPECIAL—Hardy Lilies, 50c to $3.00. Other pool plants 
NS, 








Wildflowers 





UNUSUAL WILDFLOWER catalog, 10c, deductible first 


order. Enjoy a DIFFERENT garden. Hardy natives, 
ferns, rock garden items, postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana 








Agents Wanted 





dien Bros., 


MEN or WOMEN 
Van Bourgondien quality bulbs, seeds and plants. 
i Write for 
22, Babylon, N. 


commission. 
Dept. 


Gene 


information. Van 
= 


(East of Mississippi only) to sell famous 


r 


Bourgon 








The Last Word in Mums 





when you refer to TOTTY’S 
Chrysanthemums known the 
World over for their BEAUTY, 
QUALITY and VIGOR. 


SPECIAL OFFER of assorted types of 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, all 
of color. 


25 Fine Plants $5.00 
12 Fine Plants $3.00 


Our 48 page catalogue, with full 
descriptions of above plants, and many 
others, included with this offer. 


shades 


9 
BOX 15 
MADISON, N. J. 





“Serving Gardeners for 36 Dears” 















hep 
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$1 TRIUMPH COLLECTION $4 


Choice hardy perennial gems 


8 VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS $] 
Drooping bells of light blue suffused 


with cora 


6 Giant 


fusion. 


8 Dwarf Spring Iris. Low growing, large 

flowers, bright colors. 

- ACHILLEA TOMENTOSA $] 
Bright Yellow flowers, 


green foliage. 


4 HARDY CANDYTUFT $] 


Pure White bloom, evergreen foliage. 


Very showy. 


5 RED CORAL BELLS 
t 

showy eaten tala, 

3 GYPSOPHILA "Rosy Veil" $] 


A new introduction. Rare and unusual. 
Double pink blooms in massive heads. 


Slender 


garden item. 
Add 


HARDY BLUE NIKKO 


HY DRANGEA 


pink. 


Munstead Exhibition. 
colors, heavy plants 


ANEMONE PULSATILLA 
5 Cro $] 


cus-like blooms of lilac-red in pro- 
Fern-like foliage. 


10¢ to each dollar for postage. 
collections for only $3.50, POSTPAID. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. 


ONE YEAR OLD 


Bloom June until 
Beautiful flowers. 
ship any time. 


frost. 
We 


Attractive foliage. 


PRIMROSES 
Mixed $] 


IRIS PUMILA $] 


woolly gray- 


of red bells. Large, $] 


Valuable 


Any 4 


















GET A SURPRISE PACKAGE 


FREE WITH EVERY ORDER! 


Try Our Choice Specials: Asters (non-wilting giant branch- 
ing) red, white, pink, purple—4 pkgs. 10c; 


_— ¢ Petunias (ruffled or plain); Marigolds 
\> (giant or dwarf); Zinnias, Calendulas, 
Ae Verbenas, Snapdragons, Nasturtiums—any 
oat) VY 3 pkgs. 25c, any 7 pkgs. 50c. 
a —-, \ Send today for your copy of our 
5 | New Catalog FG-4 
A s Park Ridge, 





FAIRWAY GARDENS 


Illinois 








= TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section of 
the South Seas right in your 
home... richly colored tropi 
cal fish exotic in shape 
. .. Swiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage. BIG FREE 
CATALOG covering water lilies 
and full instructions for start 
ing an aquarium. 
Eastern Gardens, Dept. F4 
Kissena Blvd. and Rose Ave 
Flushing, N. Y 



















Everything for the Water Garden 
415 Brookside Ave. ., 423 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. 1. “ Independence, Ohio 


FLOWER GROWER 








Here are just a few 
of our outstanding 


$].00 
SPECIALS 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Gardenias—Fine bushy 18 in. plants well 


MEE iiralkcc a ts.5.6 brane oa wee wie 3 for $1.00 
Rose Rouletti—Tiny Roses all winter. Set out- 
side in summer. Hardy......... 3 for $1.00 


Begonias—-Tuberose rooted. Flowers big as tea 
cups. Bloom all year. Fine for outdoors as 
OS RS Pre eee 5 large bulbs—$1.00 

Calla Lily—-Silver spotted foliage. Yel- 
low flowers all summer. Fine for 
eT eee err ee 4 large bulbs—$1.00 


HARDY PLANTS for 
THE GARDEN 


All 2 Year Perennials 
Azalea—Nicely budded bushy. MHindogiri_ red, 
pink, lavender, one each....... 3 for $1.00 
Delphinium—Pacific Coast Hybrids. 3 yr. 
10 for $1.00 


Dogwood Pink—3 ft............... 1 for $1.00 
Kudzu Vine—80 ft. growth in one year. For 
ee a 4 for $1.00 
Iris.—Handsome rainbow mixture of German 
Ieie, Al Gifferent....cececdsecs 15 for $1.00 
Phiox—Assorted colors........-.-; 10 for $1.00 


Barberry-—Red berry type. Immediate hedge 
effect. Bushy and fine......... 25 for $1.00 
Barberry—Red foliage. 15 in.....10 for $1.00 
Azalea Chrysanthemums-——500 or more flowers 
first year. Red, pink, white, bronze, yel- 
Ne eee a ee ae ee ere ere 5 for $1.00 
Exhibition type Chrysanthemums—Large as 
saucers. Easily grown with our directions. 
SS ete te ayer ey 10 for $1.00 
Lupine—Handsome colors ......... 6 for $1.00 
Boxwood—-True: Old English. Fine for edging. 3 
YR. BUGAY HIGnts. 0.6 cccccssvess 15 for $1.00 
(100 for $6.00) 

Peonies—All colors. Fine assortment. 5 to 6 


ee Pe rere cere 6 for $1.00 
Water Lilies—-! Gladstone immense white; | 
ees PU UR ook a oc wnat aale oad 2 for $1.00 


Lily of the Valley—Fine for that shady 


OS RR Pr ny. 35 pips for $1.00 
Columbines—Handsome hybrids....10 for $1.00 
Roses—Hardy Tea. One of each color. 2 

ee an an ..4 for $1.00 

GLADIOLUS 
65 of our choicest bulbs. lone inch and 
eee nc ren rt rrr a $1.00 


CANNAS 


Extra large tubers. Any color desired. Mam- 
moth flowered dwarf types......10 for $1.00 


VIOLETS 


Lovely fragrant single. Type Prince of Wales. 
Stems 8 in. Blooms in spring and fall. 


ee eee er ee ecccccccce 6 for $1.00 
DAHLIAS 

8&8 Mammouth named flowering. All differ- 

a a eee ee a eee ee ee doecees one 


VITAMIN Bi 

VITAMIN B-1—Vitamin food for Plants. Safer 
transplanting; faster growth, larger flowers. 
Sufficient for 2,000 gallons of water. 100 
Se ee ee Outfit $1.00 
Full directions how to grow with every article 

Send 10¢ extra for each dollar 

for postage and packing 
35 ACRES 
35 YEARS OF HONEST SERVICE 


SHADY LAWN Nursery 


Hammonton, New Jersey 


GRAV Era |) 


Prim TRACTOR & | 
»POWER MOWER 
















Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 421 

Dunbar, W. Va. 





Cultivates 
your garden 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


OW we love this early month of 

spring! How much she promises 

of beauty to come for the outlay of 
our anxious efforts on lawn and garden, 
how we forgive her capricious behavior 
and love her glimpses of sunshine that 
make us forget the unusual days of winter 
we have just undergone. 

And what are you doing this April 
toward a beginning for flower loveliness 
this summer? How many long rows in 
the garden have you all ready “with well 
dee ‘aved fertilizer to stimulate the growth 
of your Zinnias and other fine annuals. 
Getting the rows ready months before- 
hand is one of the surest ways of success 
for big blooms. It seems the lying in 
the ground of this fertilizer just adds to 
its good effect on the roots of plants. 
A friend of mine does this and succeeds 
beyond any way she has ever tried before. 
Just give it a trial. 


If you have a pool on the rear lawn 
why not surround it with the new kind 
of Willow that is a real oddity with 


slender limbs twisted in corkscrew fashion 
attracting attention wherever seen. Kept 
to low height it will both shield and shade 
the pool. 

And have you a Franklinia? If you 
have ever seen one of these in bloom you 
will never rest until you have one. While 
this tree has been in a few homes for 
some years yet it is a rarity. 

The Franklinia is beautiful as a speci- 
men plant or in clumps as it blooms at 
other shrubs are not in 
flower, each twig carrying a bunch of 
snowy, wavy flowers 3 inches across and 
fragrant. A constant succession of these 
will delight you until the cold days. The 
Franklinia set out in early April will 
begin to bloom in August when it is only 
3 feet high. It naturally wants to 
“bunch” but may be trained to a single 
stem to become a tree. The foliage colors 
up in autumn. Planted near a pool or 
lake it is charming. It is claimed to be 
hardy for northern use. 

The Oriental Cherry from China is 
another shrub worthy of a few of your 
pennies this April. It has not only 
beautiful foliage but after the wealth 
ot white flowers in the spring there will 
come cherry-like fruits that are good to 
eat fresh and make delicious jams and 
jellies. This beauty grows 5 feet high 
and makes a fine addition to shrubs for 
backgrounds. It is not at all the same 
as the Japanese flowering Cherry. 


ND here is one more that you will love 
to add as part of your banking 
against foundations. It is so drapey and 
when in bloom it surely attracts atten- 
tion from all whotsee it. It is the Indian 
Abelia, Abelia trifiora, is deliciously frag- 
rant in its blooming wavy limbs of rosy- 
white flowers, is hardy and will grow in 
full sun or shade. It hails from the 
Himalayas. Shrubs from some far-distant 
land always have an attraction for me. 
Is it that way with you? 


And did you lose all your window 


garden flowers during the bitter cold of 
the last days of January? You should 
see the Southland. It was like pushing 
a child outdoors clad in a flimsy robe. 
Beautiful shrubs and flowers gave way 
before the zero weather in helpless sub- 
mission. I lost every flower I had and 
the Philodendron vine all over the side 
wall of the living-room made a_ pitiful 
drapery of limp frozen leaves. Well, 
there is something in beginning all over 
again. 

Before I go further let me tell vou 
about visiting a tent last year in which a 
voman meant to spend the summer to be 
near her husband who was superintending 
work on a highway. The tent was placed 
in a shady dell where there was a natural 
spring. Around this spring she had 
out Funkia variegata and many of these 
were then in bloom. The water basin 
had been boarded up to prevent the roots 
from entering. 

The substituting board walls of the 
tent were hidden by such lovely bloom, and 
tall annual Hollyhocks formed a cirel 
against the far side of the dining table 
under the deep shade of a giant Oak. 
I felt impressed with the fact that so 
much loveliness could be enjoyed for so 
small an outlay of time. She had only 
sowed the seed as one of the men had 
dug the ground for her. 


SAE said to me, “Do you know wher: 
I got my idea of having flowers?” 
was surprised to hear her tell me it was 
from the wife of a renter living in a poor 
little shack near there. 

The place was so ugly and dreary look- 
ing at first I pitied her. Then the house 
was whitewashed and now flowers are 
everywhere and you want to visit the 
place again and again just to talk to 
her. She said one day, “If we allow our 
selves to become used to ugliness our mind 
will lose all the brilliance it should possess 
and so I depend on flowers.” Now wasn’t 
that a worthwhile sermon? And I have 
not forgotten that little sermon. 


Accent on Fairy Roses 


(Continued from page 189) 


pots, but in the dry atmosphere of most 
winter homes the plants will require care- 
ful attention to keep them looking well. 
The foliage should be syringed frequently 
and they must have plenty of water. 

They are so easy to propagate that one 
can easily have a number of plants for : 
succession of bloom. Cuttings placed in 
moist sand or a mixture of sand and 
peat moss, and kept in a warm place, root 
almost as easily as Geraniums. 

Occasionally one sees ‘Fairy Rose seed 
listed in seed eatalogues. This is easy 
to grow and although most of the seed- 
lings will bear uninteresting single flow- 
ers, a number will be double and semi- 
double with good colors. A package of 
seed purchase od a few years ago gave me 
several dozen plants of which nearly a 
dozen were worth keeping. These had 
double or semi-double flowers in white, 
various shades of pink and red, and not 
one of the plants was as large as the 
smallest Polvantha. 








Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Gladiolus Grand Opera 


FTER growing the Gladiolus for thirty 
years I thought there was nothing left 

» give me the thrill of the early years. I 
‘as, however, reckoning without benefit 
* Grand Opera, which I had last year from 
irl Salbach, 644 Woodmont Ave., Berke- 
ley, California, There are no words in my 


eager vocabulary to describe the im- 
iense, soft pink butterflies whieh have 


lighted on its very tall stems, so I shall 
lot try. I would, however, be remiss in 
my duty if I did not urge every Glad 
fancier to make Grand Opera’s acquaintance 
his year. 


Chrysanthemum Clara Curtis 


HEN Chrysanthemum rubellum was 
mentioned in this column two or three 
years ago (it was Chrysoboltonia pulcher- 
rima then, which later changed to Chry- 
santhemum erubescens and now as ap- 
at the head of this paragraph), 

the statement was made, based upon its 
slight variation when grown from seeds, 
that the plant was no doubt the forerunner 
of a new race of early blooming hardy 
Chrysanthemums of special value to north- 
ern gardeners. The first named form 
noticed is listed this year by Dreer’s (Henry 
\. Dreer, Inec., 170 Dreer Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), and illustrated in colors in 
their current catalogue. Its large single 
rose-pink flowers on 2-foot plants during 
September will endear it to numberless 


is 


pears 


cardeners. 


Double Bloodroot 


F fear you missed the 

in the September FLowER Grower, I 
should like to call your attention to the 
idvertisement of William N. Craig, Horti- 
‘ulturist, Weymouth, Mass., and especially 
to his first item, the Double Bloodroot. If 
you have been looking for sources of supply 
of this rare native plant as long as I have, 
Mr. Craig’s stock is not going to last long. 


OR announcement 


A Spring Poppy 
Warning 


A. E. Curtis 
nAAnt people consider that their Ori- 
ental Poppies are dead when they 
do not show up in the spring, and so 
replace them with other plants. But in 
many cases if left undisturbed their Pop- 
pies would come back stronger than ever 
another season. To my knowledge there 
is no other hardy perennial like this one 
which will come back from deep roots 
after having no surface indications of 
life for a year or more. 

Like many hardy. perennials, when 
Poppy plants grow too large, the centers 
usually decay and form several separate 
crowns, but in some eases the whole 
crown rots for a depth of from several 
inches to as much as a foot or more and 
from there starts making new growths, 
sending up new shoots that in many eases 
take a year or more to reach the surface. 
Many Poppies are lost by destroying the 
erown with a hoe or digging around the 
plant while dormant. 

When a Poppy plant has been estab- 
lished for two years in well drained soil, 
it should be there to stay with the exeep- 
tion of a few varieties (mainly white 
and light pink) which seem to contain 
the blood of a short-lived strain. The 
Oriental Poppy is a hybrid, produced by 
crossing two and possibly three species. 
One researcher claims the whites and 
pinks were produced by a cross with a 
white annual. If true this would account 
for the short life of some varieties. We 
now have perfectly reliable varieties in 
all colors but unfortunately these short- 
lived varieties are fine propagators and 
have been widely distributed, giving the 
public a poor opinion of the reliability 
of the Oriental Poppy. 

The National Poppy Committee is do- 
ing careful checking on the reliability of 
the various Poppies and we hope there 
will soon be enough interest to establish 
a Poppy Society and publish these re- 
ports. 


E 
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Contains money-saving bargain coi- 
lections galore. Here's a sample: 


ZINNIA Thrift Packet 25c¢ 


Special Cutting Mixture—43 named 
varieties of the grandest, large- 
flowered Zinnias—a wealth of superb 
color. Send 25c¢_ coin stamps 
today. Free Catalog includes 


hundreds of other bargain offers. 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box F, Painesville, Ohio 


Unusual opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than 
half last year’s price. Top-grade. 
Thrive in shade. Best varieties 
and colors mixed. 3 Tubers for 
25c; 12 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
Special Collection 
of named _ varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and _ Single. 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.25: 6 each 
(24 in all) for only $2.25. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Beautiful Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 65 Babylon, N. Y. 



















HARDY PHLOX FOR COLORFUL SUMMER AND FALL 
Special “Baby Phlox”” best 


These are well established crown or root cut- 
tings which will grow in your gardens and 
produce some bloom this first year. Make 
Your Garden Dollar Buy More by ordering 
some of these fine Baby Phlox. Due to the 
fact that these are grown in cold frames 
uutdoors they will not be available until 
May 20th. We cannot accept orders for them 
ifter June 15th, so hurry in your order and 
plants will be sent to you parcel post pre- 
paid as soon as they are ready to transplant. 
We offer the following outstanding varieties: 
AETNA—Superb Scarlet color. 

AFRICA—Deep Carmine-red with darker eye. 

BLUSHING BRIDE—Deep rosy Pink with red eye. 


BORDER QUEEN—Massive well formed heads. 
Watermelon Pink. 


Turn Back to the Feb. 
and Read Our 3 Page Ad 
Perennial § 





Deep 


Issue 
. 210 
Seedlings Listed. 


BUY 


B. COMPTE—LIate flowering, noted for rich wine-red col- 
oring. 

COUNT ZEPPELIN—Free flowering. 
eye. 

DAILY SKETCH—Immense 
with carmine eye. 
ECLAIREUR—Tall growing and sturdy. 
E. I. FARRINGTON—Large flower 

delightful Salmon. 
GEORGE STIPP—Glowing Salmon-pink. 
LEO SCHLAGETER—Fiashing fiery 
and bloomer. 
LILLIAN—Distinctive and new. Soft silvery Pink. 
CAROLINE VANDENBURG—Nearest to blue color to be 
found in Phlox. 
P. D. WILLIAMS—Rich shell Pink. New and charming. 
MIA RUYS—Dwarf variety with large heads of Pure White. 
MISS LINGARD—The most popular White phlox. 
MORGENROOD—The glorious Rosy Red of sunrise. 
NORDLICHT—Attractive Carmine-pink with deeper eye. 
PAINTED LADY—-ASilvery-pink with deep red eye. 
RHEINLANDER—Tall growing with beautiful 
pink blooms, 


“OLD HOMESTEAD" 
Then You Will Know The Difference! 


Pure White with red 
flowers of light Salmon-pink 


The best Purple. 
trusses. Color a 


A prolific bloomer. 
Red. Strong grower 


Salmon- 





BRAND--- 





BEAUTY 


of the Newer Introductions 


R. P. STRUTHERS—A strong grower with lots of Bright 
Red flowers. 

SALMON GLOW—Its robust growth and blooms of deep 
Salmon recommend it. 
SALOME—Sensational and new. 

trace of Magenta. 
THOR—Deep Salmon-pink with peculiar Scarlet overtone. 
VON HOCHBURG—Large flower heads of deep, dark Red 
WM. KESSELRING—Rich Rosy Purple with distinct white 


eye. 


Deep Pink free from any 


Remember these come to you prepaid, 

super-packed and will produce some 

bloom this year. Guaranteed to reach 

you in good condition. 

Your choice of above varieties at only, 6 

of a kind for 60c; 12 of a kind for $1.00. 

15 mixed, unlabeled, our choice, $1 
Write for 


copy of our new 
FREE catalog. Make Your 
Garden Dollar Buy More. 


RICHARDS GARDENS e PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Spring-Clean 
your OUTDOOR 
Living Room, Too! 

Right now is an excellent time to get 

rid of those dead limbs and branches 

which are such an eyesore after the 
foliage comes. » » And properly done, 
such a Sanitation Program promotes 
tree health as well as beauty. » » Why 
not call in the Bartlett Representa- 
tive? Then you can be sure that all 
pruning cuts will be made correctly 
and properly treated, and diseased 
or insect-infected debris will be de- 
stroyed. » » Bartlett Service is avail- 
able in every community from Maine 
to the Carolinas. For literature write: 


The F. A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Garden Orchids 


or in other words Modern Gladiolus. 
These modern Gladiolus with their 
exquisite coloring and shapely new 


ruffled forms are as beautiful as Orchids. 


I can still furnish the collections and 
varieties as advertised in the full page 
ad of the February issue. If you haven't 


my catalog send for it today. 


Vermont Maple Syrvp 
$2.50 per gallon 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Box 45, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 





permanent 


Attractive 
Practical 
Convenient 


Beautifully gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to garden 
owners. 


Send today. 


Pon. Cache 


i, af Howard Hammitt 


656 Main St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Candytuft White Spiral 


T would be a rather hollow honor, I 
suspect, to have the most beautiful seed 
in the country, if it 
backed up with merchandise and service of 
equally high quality. The 
servation is quite beside the line of thought 
suggested by the title of this paragraph 
and is set down on the spur of the moment 
as it came to me when I picked up 
Trivett’s (Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc., 134- 
144 Washington St., New York City) new 
masterpiece to see what they had that is 


catalogue Was not 


foregoing ob- 


out of the ordinary. There is so much 
unusual material in it, though, that a 





Candytuft White Spiral 


selection of one is not easy. Their Candy- 


tuft White Spiral, which I grew from 
English seeds last year, will, however, 


serve as an introduction. It is one of the 
Hyacinth-flowered kinds (really 
an improved Empress, I believe) with im- 
mense spiral heads of large white flowers 
on 10-inch, taller plants. It fills all 
the roles of an annual Candytuft a little 
better than any other kind I have grown. 


so-called 


or 


The Background of Your Picture 


HEN it is realized how important a 
good lawn is in building a _ beautiful 
garden, one wonders why gardeners with 


time, water and other factors which are 
needed to create a good turf waste their 
money and efforts on inferior grass seed. 


Perhaps you have failed to notice the back- 


ASTER FRIKARTI 


Wonder of Staffa 


The finest hardy blue fall Aster, grows two 

feet high and flowers from August to Sep- 

tember. 

STRONG FIELD GROWN PLANTS 

each @ 10 for $2 @ 100 for $18 
All prices POSTPAID 


Send for our unique catalog 
GARDENSIDE GOSSIP, if 
hardy plants, trees, shrubs, vines or ever- 
greens, It’s free. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES INC. 


Shelburne “= - Vermont 





25¢ 


magazine, 
interested in 





grounds of the pictures which you have 
specially admired in other gardens; if s 


pay heed to them this spring and you wi 


no doubt see that a beautiful lawn is n 
small part of the total effect. Also y 
will find, beyond a doubt, that many 


these splendid lawns had their genesis 

Scott's (O. M. Seott & Compan 
Marysville, Ohio) Furthe 
inquiry will probably reveal the fact tha 
of them built 


Sons 


seed. 


erass 


many were and are mai 
tained along the lines laid down in that 
company’s “Lawn Care” and their othe 


free literature. May I urge you, if you ar 
in need of lawn information or of superio 
erass seed, to get in touch with this reliabl 
firm *% 


Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


MONG the countless blessings whic 
Picstcnn gardeners enjoy, the Blue Rib- 
bon Flower Holder stands high in my esti 
mation. Not many years ago, if you 
recall,;we used all kinds of make-shifts, o] 
newspapers stuffed int 
the bottom of a container, among others 
to make the cut Ofte) 
vou will remember, quite 
recalcitrant. All that 
the introduction of the 
contrivance which heads this paragra) 
Take my word for it, you will never ki 


Wi 


and cedar boughs 
behave. 
they 
has been 


flowers 
too. were 
correcter 
now 


by ingenious 


how much fun there is in arranging 
flowers until you have tried the hold 
made by the Blue Ribbon Flower Holde 


Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Radish Comet 
HE home gardener, regardless of hoy 
small his planting area may 
does not grow a few vegetables, especiall) 


be. who 


quick salad crops, is missing a_ lot 
pleasure. For instance, no more than one 
sash-frame, planted to salads, including 


radishes, before the regular gardening sea 
son commences not only releases one from 
winter gloom but gives pleasure in many 
ways and perhaps a little profit. The 
Comet Radish, which I had from the 
Joseph Harris Company, Coldwater, N. Y.. 
last spring, is an ideal variety for frame 
culture, producing round, deep scarlet roots 


new 


of fine quality in about 25 days fron 
planting. Incidentally, it stays crisp longe: 
than any other frame radish I have eve 
grown 


C. W. Woop 


FEED your PLANTS 
as you WATER THEM 


- the Florist’s Way 
LIQUA - VITA, a COMPLETE 
fertilizer, contains ALL 14 
hemical elements necessary to 
healthy plant growth, 
plant foods, 
VITAMIN 
HORMONES 


9 secondary 
B-1 and PLANT 
LIQUA-VITA, a 
im 
mediately assimilated by the 
plant. Goes farther. Qt. size, $1, 
makes 65 gal. of solution. At 
your dealers or order direct. 


AMERICAN LIQUID FERTILIZER Co. 
MARIETTA, OHIO 


Ud 


highly concentrated liquid, 

















Packed with More Practical GARDEN INFORMATION Than Any Other Volume Near Its Price! 


















Yow TO GROW ANNUALS 


] % TO TAKE CARE 
TO CONSTRUCT OF HEOGES FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


A FLAT 










Fou- TO PRUNE 


CORRECTLY 



















How- TO PLANT A 
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T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! No matter 
A what problem comes up in your garden, you'll find the correct answer 
in one of .this amazing book’s 10,000 fully-illustrated articles. And 

the convenient alphabetical arrangement enables you to get, instantly, 
exactly the information you need about planning, planting, care or pro- 
tection from pests. Everything in simple, non-technical words; made 
even plainer by 750 clear pictures! Entire 1300 pages planned by 
practical experts to include all the directions the home gardener needs; 
every fact and method checked for accuracy by the 
highest horticultural authorities. Here, for the first 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW—ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT 
TO GROW. 

















How? BUILD A SUCCESSFU 
ROCK GARDEN Sins Sy 








GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OVER 1300 PAGES - - -.750 PICTURES - - - 10,000 ARTICLES 





0 OW you can stop searching for reliable 
\ directions through dozens of incomplete, 
i sometimes misleading books. The Garden 
= Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
B.S.A., —_ you ra ee see to know for If You Accept This Offer at Once 
completely successful gardening. It will save ° 

you work, worry, mistakes, disappointments; [im aa a | Shows Just What Your Soil Needs to Grow 
it will make it easy for you to have a garden Perfect Plants 
) this year that will be a delight and the envy 


rs ~ . P 

c This simple kit enables you to make 
r of your friends. Examine the identical chemical soil tests that 
Government Stations and Nurseries 
NEW from Cover to Cover; a copy make! Easy to use. Simple color 
i rs 4 ' tests for nitrogen, phosphates, and 
6 Right Up to the Minute! potash show which plant foods are 
: plentiful; which lacking. You 

ts Plan all your garden work with The Garden apply only the fertilizers your 
Nn Encyclopedia handy. Avoid plant diseases and soil actually needs. Chart shows 


7. ‘ : requirements for lawns, 74 flow- 
* overcome pests with its help. Learn how, Only $400 Easy Terms ext, 50 vegetshies. Stop gute 
q when and where to plant and transplant; how == ing and over-fertilizing! This 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
free Regular Retail Price $2.00 















to store roots, bulbs, etc., for winter; how to IF YOU KEEP IT ll pny ans =, png ot 
. ° ° you 1 18 an what to 
prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor add to make miracle-like re- 
and outdoor window boxes; how to condi- SEND NO MONEY sults possible! 
. . “ge e 
tion soil and fertilize; how to grow every Mail Coupon Yours FREE with The Garden Encyclopedia! 


tony vegetable, shrub; how to select the You om have _ this, peat 
est kinds: » GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
os re Ager to = a garden for beauty with Sudbury Soil Test Kit, 
CCESS; CLC, ELC., eC. for a week’s free examina- 

The Philadelphia Inquirer called The Garden En- tion. Send the coupon, with 
cyclopedia ‘“‘the Garden Book Complete, all that no money. _The GARDEN 
most gardeners will ever need for what they have ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free 
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FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 915, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


~ 

: : 

cn o 

. = 

- a 

* . 

- = 

4 - ; : , > I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The - 

or dream of!’’ And the magazine Horticulture said, kit, will be shipped prepaid. s Garden Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth, and The Sudbury 

““Amazingly comprehensive; and it presents its If not delighted, return them §& Soil Test Kit. Ship both, fully prepaid, for one week's examination. » 

information in such convenient form that almost and owe — If you s in dank 7 cme 00 _ Ay ind 1 will ond : 

a a 7 aa . 4 et 1 * l se $1.0) as ) nt, se 

any peruniog ee ae 4 settled in a a wo hy $1.00 2A now = $1.00 each month until only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. § 

moments. /imateurs will find the pronunciation 0 2 F | & THE SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT IS TO BE MINE FREE WITH ® 

all difficult botanical words. Many features com- alance at the rate of $1.00 §& THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Shipping Weight, 6 Pounds § 

bine to produce an extremely useful reference work per month, until only $4.00 « * 

: 7 * : . e (If full cash accompanies order,.Book and kit 

and guide. (plus a few cents postage) is § will be sent postage paid. Same wé@turn privilege.) 4 

paid. - : ag be ; : 

Don’t take our word for it. You may ex- Shipping Weight 6 Ibs. i MD: cnicaxaseekédeneaiiccueeuanienele |p EEE eee ae : 

amine The Garden Encyclopedia FREE. Test WM. H. WISE & CO : . 
t th sper ; - A. Se BID eevee nscakecnccesecsnes ed ossassnccemeeeusineeweeanies 

it thoroughly with your own garden ques- : : 

tions. Keep it only if convinced that it is ig ain't DN a csnsnes: Dare ee BR sic ik lis as shies . 

? . g ept. est t t. Check here if you want beagitifal artcraft binding for $1 extra. ® 

worth many times its cost. 4 ? 4 ~ i. < Jobe 4 


New York, N, . SSSR CRETE TEER SSR PRESS ERE T RETESET EEE Ree 


Copyright, 1940, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. 
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